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Why did I not with my chaste ghost comply ! 

And with upbraiding scorn he told me why ;— 

O! there was grossness in his soul ; his mind 
Could not be raised, nor soften’d, nor refined. 

“ Twice he departed in his rage, and went 

I know not where, nor how his days were spent; 
Twice he return’d, a suppliant wretch, and craved, 
Mean as profuse, the trite I had saved, 

*T have had wounds, and some that never heal, 
What bodies suffer, and what spirits feel ; 

But he is gone who gave them, he is fled 

To his account! and my revenge is dead— 

Yet is it duty, though with shame, to give 

My sex a lesson--let my story live; 

For if no ghost the promised visit paid, 

Still was a deep end strong impression made, 
‘That wisdom had approved, and prudence had obey’d ; 
But from another world that warning came, 

And O! in this be ended all my shame! 

“ Like the first being of my sex I fell, 

Tempted, and with the tempter doom’d to dwell— 
He was the master-fiend, and where he reign’d was hell.” 





This was her last, for she described no more 
The rankling feelings of a mind so sore, 

But died in peace.--One moral let us draw— 
Be it a ghost or not the lady saw— 

If our discretion tells us how to live, 

We need no ghost a helping hand to give ; 
But if discretion cannot us restrain, 

It then appears a ghost would come in vain. 





BOOK XVII. 
THE WIDOW. 


The Morning Walk—Village Scenery—The Widow's Dwelling 
—Her Story related-——The first Husband—His Indulgence— 
Its Consequence--Dies--The second—His Authority—Ite 

inately in- 


Effects--His Death—A third Husband—Deter 

dulgent—He dies also—The Widow's Retirement. 
RicHARD one morning—it was custom now— 
Walk’d and conversed with laborers at the plough, 
With threshers hastening to their daily task, 
With woodmen resting o’er the enlivening flask, 
And with the shepherd, watchful of his fold 
Beneath the hill, and pacing in the cold : 
Further afield he sometimes would proceed, 
And take a path wherever it might lead. 
It led him far about to Wickham Green, 
Where stood the mansion of the village queen; 
Her garden yet its wintry blossoms bore, 
And roses graced the windows and the door- 
That lasting kind, that through the varying year 
Or in the bud or in the bloom appear ; 
All flowers that now the gloomy days adorn 
Rose on the view, and smiled upon the morn: 
Richard a damsel at the window spied, 
Who kindly drew a useless veil aside, 
And show’d a lady who was sitting by, 
So pensive, that he almost heard her sigh : 
Full many years she could, no question, tell, 


But in her mourning look’d extremely well. 


“ In truth,” said Richard, when he told at night 
His tale to George, “it was a pleasant sight ; 
She look’d like one who could, in tender tone, 
Say, ‘ Will you let a lady sigh alone ? 

See! Time has touch’d me gently in his race, 
And left no odious furrows in my face ; 

See, too, this house and garden, neat and trim, 
Kept for its master-———Will you stand for him” 
“ Say this is vain and foolish if you please, 

But I believe her thoughts resomblen these : 
‘Come’ said her looks, ‘ and we will kindly take 
The visit kindness prompted you to make.’ 

And I was sorry that so much good play 

Of eye and attitude were thrown away 

On one who has his lot, on one who had his day.” 
* Your pity, brother,” George with smile, replied, 
“You may dismiss, and with it send your pride : 
No need of pity, when the gentle dame 

Has thrice resign’d, and reassumed her name; 
And be not proud—for, though it might be thine, 
She would that hand to humbler men resign. 

* Young she is not,—it would be passing strange 
Ifa young beauty thrice her name should change : 
Yes! she has years beyond your reckoning seen— 
Smiles and a window years and wrinkles screen ; 
But she, in fact, has that which may command 
The warm admirer and the willing hand: 

What is her fortune we are left to guess, 

But good the sign—she does not much profess ; 
Poor she is not,—and there is that in her 

That easy men to strength of mind prefer ; 

She may be made, with little care and skifl, 
Yielding her own, t’ adopt a husband’s will : 
Women there are, who of a man will take 

Tho helm and steer—will no resistance make ; 
Who, if neglected, will the power assume, 

And then what wonder if the shipwreck come ? 

« Queens they will be if man allow the means, 
And give the power to these domestic queens ; 
Whon, if he rightly trains, he may create 

Aad make obedient membors of his state.” 











Harriet at school was very much the same 

As other misses, and so home she came, 

Like other ladies, there to live and learn, 

To wait her season, and to take her turn. 
Their husbands maids as priests their livings gain, 
The best, they find, are hardest to obtain ; 

On those that offer both awhile debate— 

* T need not take it, it is not so late ; 

Better will come if we will longer stay, 

And strive to put ourselves in fortune’s way 2” 
And thus they wait, till many years are — 
For what comes slowly—but it comes at last. 
Harriet was wedded,—but it must be said, 
The vow'd obedience was not duly paid: 

Hers was an easy man—it gave him pain 

To hear a lady murmur and complain: 

He was a merchant, whom his father made 
Rich in the gains of a successful trade : 

A lot more pleasant, or a view more fair, 

Has seldom fallen to a youthful pair. 


But what is faultless in a world like this ? 

In every station something seems amiss : 

The lady, married, found the house too small— 

* Two shabby parlors, and that ugly hall! 

Had we a cottage somewhere, and could meet 

One’s friends and favorites in one’s snug retreat ; 

Or only join a single room to these, 

It would be living something at our ease, 

And have one’s self, at home, the comfort that one sees.” 
Such powers of reason, and of mind such strength, 
Fought with man’s fear, and they prevail’d at length: 
The room was built,—and Harriet did not know 

A prettier dwelling, either high or low ; 

But Harriet loved such conquests, loved to plead 
With her reluctant man, and to succeed ; 

It was such pleasure to prevail o’er one 

Who would oppose the thing that still was done, 
Who never gain’d the race, but yet would groan and run. 
But there were times when love and pity gave 
Whatever thoughtless vanity could crave: 

She now the carriage chose with freshest name, 

And was in quite a fever till it came ; 

But can a carriage be alone enjoy’d? 

The pleasure not partaken is destroy’d ; 

“T must have some good creature to attend 

On morning visits as a kind of friend.” 


A courteous maiden then was found to sit 
Beside the lady, for her purpose fit, 

Who had been train’d in all the soothing ways 
And servile duties from her early days ; 

One who had never from her childhood known 
A wish fulfill’d, a purpose of her own: 

Her part it was to sit beside the dame, 

And give relief in every want that came ; 

To soothe the pride, to watch the varying look, 
And bow in silence to the dumb rebuke. 

This supple being strove with all her skill 

To draw her master’s to her lady’s will ; 

For they were like the magnet and the steel, 
At times so distant that they could not feel ; 
Then would she gently move them, till she saw 
That to each other they began to draw; 

And then would leave them, sure on her return 
In Harriet’s joy her conquest to discern. 


She was a mother now, and grieved to find 

The nursery window caught the eastern wind; 
What could she do with fears like these oppress’d ? 
She built a room all window’d to the west; 

For sure in one so dull, so bleak, so old, 

She and her children must expire with cold : 
Meantime the husband murmur’d—* So he might ; 
She would be judged by Cousins—Was it right ?” 


Water was near them, and her mind afloat, 

The lady saw a cottage and a boat, 

And thought what sweet excursions they might make 
How they might sail, what neighbors they might take, 
And nicely would she deck the lodge upon the lake. 
She now prevail’d by habit ; had her will, 

And found her patient husband sad and still : 

Yet this displeased ; she gain’d, indeed, the prize, 
But not the pleasure of her victories ; 

Was she a child to be indulged? He knew 

She would have right, but would have reason too. 


Now came the time, when in her hushand’s face 
Care, and concern, and caution she could trace ; 
His troubled features gloom and sadness bore, 
Less he resisted, but he suffer’d more ; 

His nerves were shook like hers; in him her grief 
Had much of sympathy, but no relief. 


She could no longer read, and therefore kept ; 
A girl to give her stories while she wept; 
Better for Lady Julia’s woes to cry, 
Than have her own for ever in her eye: 
Her husband J ara and o’er his spirits came 
Gloom ; and disease attack’d his slender frame, 
He felt a loathing for the wretched state 
Of his concerns, so sad, so complicate ; 
yor — sit pads an him in the day, 

the night in agony away: 
“ My ruin pod as wea fie iachedinn thought, 
And vainly through the day was comfort sought ; 
‘“ There, take my all!” he said, and in his dream 
Heard the door bolted, and his children scream. 











And he was right, for not a day arose 

That he exclaim’d not, “ Will it never close?” 
Would it were come !”—but still he shifted on, 

Till health, and hope, and life’s fuir views were gone. 
Fretful herself, he of his wife in vain 

For comfort sought———* He would be well again ; 

“ Time would disorders of such nature heal! 

O! if he felt what she was doom’d to feel, 

Such sleepless nights! such broken rest! her frame 
Rack’d with diseases that she could not name! 

With pangs like hers no other was oppress’d !” 
Weeping, she said, and sigh’d herself to rest. 

The suffering husband look’d the world around, 

And saw no friend: on him misfortune frown’d ; 

Him wien, seo tormented ; sorely tried, 

By threats he mourned, and by disease he died. 

As weak as wailing infancy or age, 

How could the widow with the world engage? 
Fortune not now the means of comfort gave, 

Yet all her comforts Harriet wept to have. 

‘* My helpiess babes,” she said, “ Will nothing know,” 
Yet not a single lesson would bestow ; 

Her debts would overwhelm her, that was sure, 

But one privation would she not endure ; 

“ We shall want bread! the thing is past a doubt.”— 
“ Then part with Cousins !”’— Can I do without ?”— 
‘ Dismiss your servants !”— Spare me them I pray !”— 
“ At least your carriage !”— What will people say ?”— 
‘¢ That useless boat, that folly on the lake !” 

OQ! but what cry and scandal will it make ?” 

It was so hard on her, who not a thing 

Had done, such mischief on their heads to bring ; 
This was her comfort, this she would declare, 

And then slept soundly on her pillow’d chair : 

When not asleep, how restless was the soul 

Above advice, exempted from control ; 

For ever begging all to be sincere, 

And never willing any truth to hear ; 

A yellow paleness o’er her visage spread, 

Her fears augmented as her comforts fled ; 

Views dark and dismal to her mind appear’d, 

And death she sometimes woo’d, and always fear'd. 
Among the clerks there was a thoughtful one, 

Who still believed that something might be done ; 
All in his view was not so sunk and lost, 

But of a trial things would pay the cost : 

He judged the widow, and he saw the way 

In which her husband suffered her to stray ; 

He saw entangled and perplex’d affairs, 

And Time’s sure hand at work on their repairs ; 
Children he saw, but nothing could he see 

Why he might not their careful father be ; 

And looking keenly round him, he believed 

That what was lost might quickly be retrieved. 


Now thought our clerk—“ I must not mention love, 
That she at least must seem to disapprove ; 

But I must fear of poverty enforce, 

And then consent will be a thing of course. 


“ Madam!” said he, “ with sorrow I relate, 
That our affairs are in a dreadful state ; 

I call’d on all our friends, and they declared 
They dared not meddle—not a creature dared ; 
But still our perseverance chance may aid, 
And though [’m puzzled, I am not afraid ; 

If you, dear lady, will attention give 

To me, the bon of the house shall live ; 

Do not, I pray you, my proposal blame, 

It is my wish to guard your husband’s fame, 
And ease your trouble ; then your cares resign 
To my discretion—and, in short, be mine.” 

“ Yours! O! my stars !—Your goodness, Sir, deserver 
My grateful thanks—take pity on my nerves ; 
I shake and tremble at a thing so new, 

And fear ’tis what a lady should not do ; 

And then to marry upon Ruin’s brink 

In all this hurry—What will people think 7” 

“ Nay, there’s against us neither rule nor law, 
And people’s thinking is not worth a straw ; 
Those who are prudent have too much to do, 
With their own cares to think of me and you; 
And those,who are not are so poor a race, 
That whdf they utter can be no disgrace :— 
Come ! let us now embark, when time and tide 
Invite to sea, in happy hour decide ; 

If yet we linger, both are sure to fail, 

The turning waters and the varying gale ; 
Trust me, our vessel shall be ably steer’d, 
Nor will I quit her, till the rocks are clear’d.” 
Allured and frighten’d, soften’d and afraid, 
The widow doubted, ponder’d, and obey’d : 
So were they wedded, and the careful man 
His reformation instantly began ; 

Began his state with vigour to re.orm, 

And made a calm by laughing at the storm. 


Th’ attendant-maiden he dismiss’d—for why ? 
She might on him and love like his rely ; 

She needed none to form her children’s mind, 
That duty nature to her care assign’d ; 

In vain she mourn’d, it was her heaith be pnzea, 
And hence enforced the measures he advised: 
She wanted air; and waiking, she was told, 
Was safe, was pleasant !~he the carriage sold ; 
He found a tenant who agreed to take 

The boat and cottage on the useless lake; 
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The house itself had now superfluous room, 

And a rich lodger was induced to come. 

The lady wonder’d at the sudden change, 

That yet was pleasant, that was very strange ; 
When every deed by her desire was done, 

She had no day of comfort—no, not one ; 

When nothing moved or stopp’d at her request, 
Her heart had comfort, and her temper rest ; 

For all was done with kindness,—most polite 
Was her new lord, and she confess’d it right ; 
For now she found that she could gaily live 

Qn what the chance of common life could give : 
And her sick mind was cured of every ill, 

By finding no compliance with her will ; 

For when she saw that her desires were vain, 
She wisely thought it foolish to complain, 

Born for her man, she gave a gentle sigh 

To her lost power, and pat not to comply ; 
Within, without, the face of things improved, 
And all in order and subjection moved. 

As wealth increased, ambition now began 

To swell the soul of the aspiring man; 

In some few years he thought to purchase land, 
And build a seat that Hope and Fancy plann’d; 
To this a pame his youthful bride should give! 
Harriet, of course, not many years would live ; 
Then he would farm, and every soil should show 
The tree that best upon the place would grow: 
He would, moreover, on the Bench debate 

On sundry questions—when a magistrate ; 
Would talk of all that to the state belongs, 

The rich man’s duties, and the poor man’s wrongs; 
He would with favorites of the people rank, 

And him the weak and the oppress’d should thank. 
Tis true those children, orphans then! would need 
Help in a world of trouble to succeed! 

And they should have it—He should then possess 
All that man needs for earthly happiness, 


“ Proud words, and vain!” said Doctor Young; and proud 
They are; and vain, were by our clerk allow'd : 
For, while he dream’d, there came both pain and cough, 
And fever never tamed, and bore him oft: 
Young as he was, and planning schemes to live 
With more delight than man’s success can give ; 
Building a mansion in his fancy vast, 
Beyond the Gothic pride of ages past! 
While this was plann’d, but ere a place was sought, 
The timber season’d, or the quarry wrought, 
Came Death’s dread summons, and the man was laid 
In the poor house the simple sexton made. 
But he had time for thought when he was ill, 
And made his lady an indulgent will: 
*Tis said he gave, in parting, his advice, 
“It is sufficient to he married twice ;” 
To which she answer’d, as ’tis said, again, 
“ There’s none will have you if you're poor and plain, 
And if you're rich and handsome there is none 
Will take refusal——let tne point alone.” 
Be this or true or false, it is her praise 
She mourn’d correctly all the mourning days! 
But grieve she did not, for the canker gri 
Soils the complexion, and is beauty’s thief; 
Nothing, indeed, so much will discompose 
Our public mourning as our private woes ; 
When tender thoughts a widow’s bosom probe, 
She thinks not then how graceful sits the robe; 
But our nice widow look'd to every fold, 
And every eye its beauty might behold! 
It was b ing; she « d her face, 
She look’d serenely, and she mourn’d with grace. 
Some months were pass’d, but yet there wanted three 
Of the full time when widows wives may be; 
One trying year, and then the mind is freed 
And man may to the vacant throne succeed. 
There was a tenant—he, to wit, who hired 
That cot and lake, that were so much admired ; 
A man of spirit, one who doubtless meant, 
Though he delay’d awhile, to pay his rent; 
The widow’s riches gave her much delight, 
And some her claims, and she resolv’d to write. 
“ He knew her grievous loss, how every care 
Devolv’d on her, who had indeed her share ; 
She had no doubt of him,—but was as sure 
As that she breathed her money was secure ; 
But she had made a rash and idle vow 
To ciaim her dues, and she must keep it now: 
So, if it suited——” 
And for this there came 
A civil answer to the gentle dame: 
Within the letter were excuses, thanks. 
And clean Bank paper from the best of banks ; 
There were condolence, lation, praise, 
With some slight hints of danger in delays ; 
With these good things were others from the lake, 
Perch that were wish’d to salmon for her sake, 
And compliment as sweet as new-born hope could make, 
This led to friendly visits, social calls, 
And much discourse of races, rambles, balls; 
But all in proper bounds, and not a word 
Before its time,—the man was not absurd, 
Nor was he cold; but when she might expect 
A letter came, and one to this effect. 
“ That if his eyes had not his love convey” 5 
They had their master shamefully betray’d ; 

















But she must know the flame, that he was sure, 
Nor she could doubt, would long as life endure : 
Both were in widow’d state, and both ’d 
Of ample means to make their union bless’d ; 
That she had been confined he knew for truth, 
And begg’d her to have pity on her youth; 
Youth, ie would say, and he desired his wife 
To have the comforts of an easy life: 
She loved a carriage, loved a decent seat 
To which they might at certain times retreat ; 
Servants indeed were sorrows,—yet a few 
They still must add, and do as others do: 
She too would some attendant damsel need, 
To hear, to speak, to travel, or to read :” 
In short, the man his remedies assign’d 
For his foreknown diseases in the mind == 
“ First,” he presumed, “ that in a nervous case 
Nothing was better than a change of place :” 
He added, too, “ ’ T'was well that he could prove 
That his was pure, disinterested love ; 
Not as when lawyers couple house and land 
In such a way as none can understand ; 
No! thanks to Him that every good supplied, 
He had enough, and wanted nought beside! 
Merit was all.” 

“ Well! now, she would protest 
This was a letter prettily express’d.’ 
To every female friend away she flew 
To ask advice, and say, “ What shall I do?” 
She kiss’d her children,—and she said, with tears, 
“I wonder what is best for you, my dears? 
How can I, darlings, to your good attend 
Without the help of some experienced friend, 
Who will protect us all, or, injured, will defend?” 
The widow then ask’d counsel of her heart, 
In vain, for that had nothing to impart ; 
But yet with that, or something for 4 ga 
She to her swain thus guardedly replied. 
“She must believe he was sincere, for wh 
Should one who needed nothing deign to lie? 
But though she could and did his truth admit, 
She could not praise him for his taste a bit; 
And yet men’s tastes were various, she confess’d, 
And none could prove his own to be the best; 
It was a vast concern, including all 
That we can happiness or comfort call, 
And yet she found that those who waited long 
Before their choice, had often chosen wrong ; 
Nothing, indeed, could for her loss atone, 
But ’twas the greater that she lived alone ; 
She, too, had means, and therefore what the use 


Of more, that still more trouble would produce? 


And pleasure too she own’d, as well as care, 
Of which, at present, she had not her share. 

“ The things he offer’d, she must needs confess, 
They were all women’s wishes, more or less; 
But were expensive ; though a man of sense 
Would by his prudence lighten the expense : 
Prudent he was, but made a sad mistake 
When he proposed her faded face to take ; 

And yet ’tis said there’s beauty that will last 
When the rose withers and the bloom be past. 


“One thing displeased her,—that he could suppose 
He might so soon his purposes disclose ; 

Yet had she hints of such intent before, 

And would excuse him if he wrote no more ; 
What would the world ?—and yet she judged them fools 
Who let the world’s suggestions be their rules; 
What would her friends ?—Yet in her own affairs 
It was her business to decide, not theirs ; 

Adieu! then, Sir,” she added; “thus you find 
The changeless purpose of a steady mind, 

In one now left alone, but to her fate resign’d.” 
The marriage follow’d; and th’ experienced dame 
Consider’d what the conduct that became 

A thrice-devoted lady—She confess’d 

That when indulged she was but more distress’d ; 
And by her second husband when controll’d, 

Her lie was pleasant, though her love was cold; 
“ Then let me yield,” she said, and with a sigh, 
Let me to wrong submit, with right comply.” 
Alas! obedience may mistake, and they 

Who reason not will err when they obey ; 

And fated was the gentle dame to find 

Her duty wrong, and her obedience blind. 

The man was kind, but would have no dispute, 
His love and kindness both were absolute ; 

She needed not her wishes to express 

To one who urged her on to happiness ; 

For this he took her to the lakes and seas, 

To mines and mountains, nor allow’d her ease, 
She must be pleased, he said, and he must live to please. 


He hurried north and south, and east and west, 
When age required they would have time to rest ; 
He in the richest dress her form array’d 

And cared not what he promised, what he paid; 
She should share all his pleasures as her own, 

And see whatever could be sought or shown. 

This run of pleasure for a time she bore, 

And then affirm’d that she could taste no more ; 
She loved it while its nature it retain’d, 

But made a duty, it displeased and pain’d : 

“ Have we not means?” the joyous husband oried ; 
“ But I am wearied out,” the wife replied ; 
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“ Wearied with pleasure! Thing till now unheard— 
Are all that sweeten trouble to be fear’d ? 

Tis but the sameness tires you,—cross the seas, 
And let us taste the world’s varieties. 

“Tis said, in Paris that a man may live 

In all the luxuries a world can give, 

And in a space confined to narrow bound 

All the enjoyments of our life are found ; 

There we may eat and drink, may dance and dress, 
And in its very essence joy possess ; 

May see a moving crowd of lovely dames, 

May win a fortune at your favorite games ; 

May hear the sounds that ravish human sense, 
And all without receding foot from thence.” 

The conquer’d wife, resistless and afraid, 

To the strong call a sad obedience paid. 

As we an infant in its pain, with sweets 

Loved once, now loath’d, torment him till he eats, 
Who on the authors of his new distress 

Looks trembling with disgusted weariness, 

So Harriet felt, so look’d, and seem’d to say, 
“OQ! for a day of rest, a holiday ‘” 


At length her courage rismg with her fear, 

She wad, “ Our pleasures pb be bought too dear !” 
To this he answer’d—* Dearest! from thy heart 
Bid every fear of evil times depart ; 

I ever trusted in the trying hour 

To my good stars, and felt the ruling power; 
When want drew nigh, his threat’ning speed was stopp’d, 
Some virgin aunt, some childless uncle dropp’d ; 

In all his threats I sought expedients new, 

And my last, best resource was found in you.” 
Silent and sad the wife beheld her doom, 

And sat her down to see the ruin come ; 

And meet the ills that rise where money fails, 
Debts, threats and duns, bills, bailiffs, writs and jails. 
These was she spared; ere yet by want oppress’d, 
Came one more iene than bailiff in arrest ; 

Amid a scene where Pleasure never came, 
Though never ceased the mention of his name 

The husband’s heated blood received the breat 

Of strong disease, that bore him to his death, 

Her all collected,—whether great or small 

The sum, I know not, but collected all ;— 

The widow’d lady to her cot retired, 

And there she lives delighted and admired : 

Civil to all, compliant and polite, 

Disposed to think “ whatever is, is right ;” 

She wears the widow’s weeds, she gives the widow s mite. 
At home awhile, she in the autumn finds 

The sea an object for reflecting minds, 

And change for tender spirits ; there she reads, 
And weeps in comforts in her graceful weeds. 
What gives our tale its moral? Here we find 
That wives like this are not for rule design’d, 

Nor yet for blind submission ; happy they, 

Who while they feel it pleasant to obey, 

Have yet a kind companion at their side 

Who in their journey will his power divide, 

Or yield the reins, and bid the lady guide ; 

Then points the wonders of the way, and makes 
The duty pleasant that she undertakes ; 

He shows her objects as they move along, 

And gently rules the movements that are wrong: 
He tells her all the skilful driver’s art, 

And smiles to see how well she acts her part; 

Nor praise denies to courage or to skill, 

In using power that he resumes at will. 





BOOK XVIII. 
ELLEN. 

A Morning Ride—A Purchase of the Squire—The Way tit 
described—The former Proprietor—Richard’s Return—In 
quiries respecting a Lady whom he had seen—Her History 
related—Her Attachment to a Tutor—They are parted—Im- 


pedimenis removed—How removed in vain—Faute of thw 
Lover—Of Ellen. 


Beak was the morn—said Richard, with a sigh, 

“T must depart !”"—* That, Brother, I demy,” 

Said George—* You may; but I perceive not why.” 

This point before had been discuss’d, but still 

The guest submitted to the ruling will ; 

But —_ day gave rise to doubt and fear,— 

He heard not now, as he was wont to hear, 

That all was well !—though little was express’d, 

It seem’d to him the writer was distress’d; 

Restrain’d! there was attempt and strife to please, 

Pains and endeavor—not Matilda's ease ;— 

Not the pure lines of love! the guileless friend 

In all her freedom—What could this portend ? 

“ Fancy !” said George, “ the self-tormentor’s pain” — 

And Richard still consented to remain. 

Ride you this fair cool morning ?” said the "Squire; 

« for a purchase I have made inquire, 

And with take a will complacently t? admire : 

South at first, dear Richard, e your way, 

Cross Hilton Bri suet an trough Sedan Okp, 

At Dunham Wood turn ips the east, 

And there your eyes ocean 

Pat ante. 
ou enra) taste 3 

Ics a promect that man might say 

To his bride hastening on his wedding-day ; 
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At Tilburn Sluice once more ascend, and view 
A decent house ; an ample garden too, 

And planted well behind—a lively scene, and new; 
A little taste, a little pomp display’d, 

By a dull man, who had retired from trade 

To enjoy his leisure—-Here he came prepared 
To farm, nor eost in preparation spared ; 

But many works he purchased, some he read, 
And often rose with projects in his head, 

Of crops in courses raised, of herds by matching bred. 
“* We had just found these little humors out, 
Just saw—he saw not—what he was about; 
Just met as neighbors, still disposed to meet, 
Just learn’d the current tales of Dowling Street, 
And were just thinking of our female friends, 
Saying—‘ You know not what the man intends, 
A rich, kind, hearty’—and it might be true 
Something he wish’d, but had not time to do; 

A cold ere yet the falling leaf! of small 

Effect till then, was fatal in the fall ;— 

And of that house was his possession brief— 
Go; and guard well against the falling leaf. 

** But hear me, Richard, looking to my ease, 
Try if you can find something that wil please ; 
Faults rf you see, and such as must abide, 

Say they are small, or say that I can hide ; 

But faults that I can change, remove, or mend, 
These like a foe detect—or like a friend. 

** Mark well the rooms, and their proportions learn, 
In cach some use, some elegance discern ; 
Observe the garden, its productive wall, 

And find a something to commend in all ; 

Then should you praise them in a knowing way, 
l’ll take it kindly-—that is well—be gay. 

** Nor pass the pebbled cottage as vou rise 
Above the sluice, till you have fix’d your eyes 
On the low woodbined window, and have seen, 
So fortune favor you, the ghost within ; 

Take but one look, and then your way pursue, 
It flies all strangers, and it knows not you.” 
Richard return’d, and by his Brother stood, 

Not in a pensive, not in pleasant mood ; 

But by strong feeling into stillness wrought, 

As nothing thinking, or with too much thought ; 
Or like a man who means indeed to speak, 

But would his hearer should his purpose seek. 


When George—“ What is it, Brother, you would hide ? 
Or what confess ?”—“ Who is she?” he replied, 
“ That angel whom I saw, to whom is she allied? 
OF this fair being let me understand, 

And I will praise your purchase, house and land. 
‘Hers was that cottage on the rising ground, 
Wrest of the waves, and just beyond their sound ; 
Tis larger than the rest, and whence, indeed, 
You might expect a lady to proceed ; 

But O! this creature, far as I could trace, 

Will soon be carried to another place. 

“ Fair, fragile thing! I said, when first my eye 
Caught hers, wilt thou expand thy wings and fly ? 
Or wilt thou vanish ? beauteous spirit, stay ! 

For will it not (1 question’d) melt away ? 

No! it was mortal—TI unseen was near, 

And saw the bosom’s sigh, the standing tear! 
She thought profoundly, for I stay’d to look, 

And first she read, then laid aside her book ; 
Then on her hand reclined her lovely head, 

And seem’d unconscious of the tear she shed. 





“ ¢ Art thou so much,’ I said, ‘to grief a prey ?” 
Till pity pain’d me, and I rode away. 

“ Tell me, my Brother, is that sorrow dread 
For the great change that bears her to the dead? 
Has she connexions? does she love ?—I feel 
Pity and grief, wilt thou her woes reveal ?” 

“ They are not lasting, Richard, they are woes 
Chastised and meek! she sings them to repose ; 
If not, she reasons ; if they still remain, 

She finds resource, that none shall find in vain. 
“‘ Whether disease first grew upon regret, 

Or nature gave it, is uncertain yet, 

And must remain; the frame was slightly made, 
That grief assail’d, and all is now decay’d! 

But though so willing from the world to part, 

T must not call her case a broken heart ; 

Nor dare I take upon me to maintain 

That hearts once broken never heal again.” 


She was an only daughter, one whose sire 

Loved not that girls to knowledge should aspire ; 
But he had sons, and Ellen quickly caught 
Whatever they were by their masters taught ; 
This, when the father saw—* It is the turn 

Of her strange mind,” said he, “ but let her learn ; 
’Tis almost pity with that shape and face— 

But is a fashion, and brings no disgrace ; 

Women of old wrote verse, or for the stage 
Brought forth their works! they now are reasoners sage, 
And with severe pursuits dare grapple and engage. 
If such her mind, I shall in vain oppose, 

If not, her labors of themselves will close.” 

Ellen, ’twas found, had skill without pretence). 
And silenced envy by her meek sense ; 

That Ellen learnt, her various knowledge proved ; 
Soft words and tender looks, that Ellen loved ; 





For he who taught her brothers found in her 
A constant, ready, eager auditor ; 

This he perceived, nor could his joy disguise, 
It tuned em voice, it sparkled in his eyes, 
Not very young, nor very handsome he, 

But very fit an Abelard to be ; 

His manner and his meekness hush’d alarm 
In all but Ellen—Ellen felt the charm ; 

Hers was fond “ filial love,” she found delight 
T’o have her mind’s dear father in her sight ; 
But soon the borrow’d notion she resign’d! 
He was no father—even to the mind. 


But Ellen had her comforts—“ He will speak,” 
She said, “ for he beholds me fond and weak ; 
Fond, and he therefore may securely plead,— 
Weak, I have therefore of his firmness need ; 
With whom my father will his Ellen trust, 
Because he knows him to be kind and just.” 


Alas! two well the conscious lover knew 

‘V'he parent’s mind, and well the daughter’s too ; 
He felt of duty the imperious call, 

Beheld his danger, and must fly or fall. 

What would the parent, what his pupils think ? 
O! he was standing on perdition’s brink : 

In his dilemma flight alone remain’d, 

And could he fly whose very soul was chain’d? 
He knew she loved; she tried not to conceal 

A hope she thought that virtue’s self might feel. 


Ever of her and her frank heart afraid, 

Doubting himself, he sought in absence, aid, 

And had resolved on flight, but still the act delay’d ; 
At last so high his apprehension rose, 

That he would both his love and labor close, 
‘While undisclosed my fear each instant grows, 
And [ lament the guilt that no one knows, 

Success undoes me, and the view that cheers 

All other men, all dark to me appears !” 


Thus as he thought, his Ellen at his side 

Her soothing softness to his grief applied ; 

With like effect as water cast on flame, 

For he more heated and confused became, 

And broke in sorrow from the wondering maid, 

Who was at once offended and afraid ; 

Yet “ Do not go!” she cried, and was awhile obey’d. 
* Art thou then ill, dear friend?” she ask’d, and took 
His passive hand—“ How ve: y pale thy look! 

And thou art cold, and tremblest—pray thee tell 

Thy friend, thy Ellen, is her master well? 

And let her with her loving care attend 

To all that vexes and disturbs her friend.” 


“ Nay, my dear lady! we have all our cares, 
And I am troubled with my poor affairs : 

Thou canst not aid me, Ellen; could it be 

And might it, doubtless, I would fly to thee ; 

But we have sundry duties, and must all, 

Hard as it may be, go where duties call— 
Suppose the trial were this instant thine, 

Couldst thou the happiest of thy views resign 

At duty’s strong command ?”— If thou wert by,” 
Said the unconscious maiden, “ I would try !”— 
And as she sigh’d she heard the soft responsive sigh. 


And then assuming steadiness, * Adieu !” 
He cried, and from the grieving Ellen flew; 
And to her father with a bleeding heart 

He went, his grief and purpose to impart ; 
Told of his health, and did in part confess 
That he should love the noble maiden less. 


The parent’s pride to sudden rage gave way— 

“ And the girl loves! that plainly you would say— 
And you with honor, in your pride, retire !— 

Sir, I your prudence envy and admire.” 

But here the father saw the rising frown, 

And quickly let his lofty spirit down. 


“ Forgive a parent !—I may well excuse 

A girl who could perceive such worth and choose 

To make it hers ; we must not look to meet 

All we might wish ;—ITs age itself discreet ? 

Where conquest may not be, *tis prudence to retreat.” 


Then with the kindness worldly minds assume 

He praised the self-pronounced and rigorous doom ; 
He wonder’d not that one so young should love, 
And much he wish’d he could the choice approve ; 
Much he lamented such a mind to lose, 

And begy’d to learn if he could aid his views, 

If such were form’d—then closed the short account, 
And to a shilling paid the full amount. 


So Cecil left the mansion, and so flew 

To foreign shores, without an interview ; 

He must not say, I love—he could not say, Adieu! 
Long was he absent; as a guide to youth, 

With grief contending, and in search of truth. 

In courting peace, and trying to forget 

What was so deeply interesting yet. 


A friend in England gave him all the news, 

A sad indulgence that he would not lose ; 

He told how Ellen suffer’d, how they sent 

The maid from home in syllen discontent, 

With some relation on the Lakes to live, 

In all the sorrow such retirements give ; 

And there she roved among the rocks, and took 
Moss from the stone, and pebbles from the brook ; 








Gazed on the flies that settled on the flowers, 
And so consumed her melancholy hours, 


Again he wrote—The father then was dead, 

And Ellen to her native village fled, 

With native feeling—there she oped her door, 

Her heart, her purse, and comforted the poor, 
The sick, the sad,—and there she pass’d her days, 
Deserving much, but never seeking praise, 

Her task to guide herself, her joy the fallen to raise. 
Nor would she nicely faults and merits weigh, 

But loved the impulse of her soul t’ obey ; 

The prayers of all she heard, their sufferings view’d, 
Nor turn’d from any, save when love pursued ; 
For though to love disposed, to kindness prone, 
She thought of Cecil, and she lived alone. 

Thus heard the lover of the life she past 

Till his return,—and he return’d at last ; 

For he had saved, and was a richer man 

Than when to teach and study he began ; 
Something his father left, and he could fly 

To the loved country where he wish’d to die. 

“ And now,” he said, “ this maid with gentle mind 
May I not hope to meet, as good, as kind, 

As in the days when first her friend she knew 
And then could trust—and he indeed is true ? 

She knew my motives, and she must approve 

The man who dared to sacrifice his love 

And fondest hopes to virtue ; virtuous she, 

Nor can resent that sacrifice in me.” 


He reason’d thus, but fear’d, and sought the friend 
In his own country, where his doubts must end ; 
They then together to her dwelling came, 

And by a servant sent her lover’s name, 

A modest youth, whom she before had known, 
His favorite then, and doubtless then her own, 


They in the carriage heard the servants speak 

At Ellen’s door—“ A maid so heavenly meek, 
Who would all pain extinguish! Yet will she 
Pronounce my doom, I feel the certainty !”— 

“ Courage !”” the friend exclaim’d, “ the lover’s fear 
Grow without ground ;” but Cecil would not hear : 
He seem’d some dreadful object to explore, 

And fix’d his fearful eye upon the door, 

Intensely longing for reply—the thing 

That must to him his future fortune bring ; 

Aud now it brought! like Death’s cold hand it came— 
“ The lady was a stranger to the name !” 

Backward the lover in the carriage fell, 

Weak, but not fainting—“ All,” said he, “ is well! 
Return with me—TI have no more to seek!” 

And this was all the woful man would speak. 


Quickly he settled all his worldly views, 

And sail’d from home, his fiercer pains to lose 
And nurse the milder—now with labor less 
He might his solitary world possess, 

And taste the bitter-sweet of love in idleness. 


Greeve was the land he chose; a mind decay’d 

And ruin’d there through glorious ruin stray’d ; 

There read, and walk’d, and mused,—there loved, and wep. 
and pray’d. 

Nor would he write, nor suffer hope to live, 

But gave to study all his mind could give ; 

Till, with the dead conversing, he began 

To lose the habits of a living man, 

Save that he saw some wretched, them he tried 

To soothe,—some doubtful, them he strove to guide ; 

Nor did he lose the mind’s ennobling joy 

Of that new state that death must not destroy ; 

What Time had done we know not,—Death was nigh, 

To his first hopes the lover gave a sigh, 

But hopes more new and strong confirm’d his wish to die. 

Meantime poor Ellen in her cottage thought 

“ That he would seek her—sure she should be sought ; 

She did not mean—TIt was an evil hour, 

Her thoughts were guardless, and beyond her power ; 

And for one speech, and that in rashness made ! 

Have I no friend to soothe him and persuade ? 

He must not leave me—he again will come, 

And we shall have one hope, one heart, one home !” 

But when she heard that he on foreign ground 

Sought his lost peace, hers never more was found ; 

But still she felt a varying hope that love 

Would all these slight impediments remove ;-— 

“ Has he no friend to tell him that our pride 

Reserts a moment and is satisfied ? 

Soon as the hasty sacrifice is made, 

A look will soothe us, and a tear persuade ; 

Have I no friend to say ‘ Return again, 

Reveal your wishes, and relieve her pain?” 

With suffering mind the maid her prospects view’d, 

That hourly varied with the varying mood ; 

As past the day, the week, the month, the vear, 

The faint hope sicken’d, and gave place to fear. 

No Cecil came !—‘ Come, peevish and unjust!” 

Sad Ellen cried, “ why cherish this disgust? 

Thy Ellen’s voice could charm thee once, but thou 

Canst nothing see or hear of Ellen now !” 

Yes! she was right; the grave on him was closed, 

And there the lover and the friend reposed, 

The news soon reach’d her, and she then replied 

In his own manner—“I am satisfied !” 

To her a lover's legacy is paid, 

The darling wealth of the devoted maid ; 
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From this her best and favorite books she buys, 
From this are doled the favorite charities ; 
And when a tale or face affects her heart, 
This is the fund that must relief impart. 

Such have the ten last years of Ellen been! 
Her very last that sunken eye has seen! 

That half angelic being still must fade 
Till all the angel in the mind be made ;— 
And now the closing scene will shortly come— 
She cannot visit sorrow at her home ; 

But still she feeds the hungry, still prepares 
The usual softeners of the peasant’s cares, 
And though she prays not with the dying now, 
She teaches them to die, and shows them how, 


Such is my tale, dear Richard, but that told 
I must all comments on the text withhold ; 
What is the sin of grief I cannot tell, 

Nor of the sinners who have loved too well; 
But to the cause of mercy I incline, 

Or, O! my Brother, what a fate is mine!” 





BOOK XIX. 


WILLIAM BAILEY, 

Discourse on Jealousy—Of icious Men—Visit William 
and his Wife—His Dwelling—Story of William and Fanny 
— Character of both--Their Contract—Fanny’s Visit to an 
Aunt—Its Consequences—Her Father’s Expectation — His 
Death—William a Wanderer—His Mode of Living—The 
Acquaintance he forms—Travels across the Kingdom— Whom 
he "hnds— The Event of their Meeting. 

Tue letters Richard in a morning read 

To quiet and domestic comforts led ; 

And George, who thought the world could not supply 

Comfort so pure, reflected with a sigh ; 

Then would pursue the subject, half in play, 

Half earnest, till the sadness wore away. 

They spoke of Passion’s errors, Love’s disease, 

His pains, afflictions, wrongs, and jealousies ; 

Of Herod’s vile commandment—that his wife 

Should live no more, when he no more had life ; 

He could not bear that royal Herod’s spouse 

Should, as a widow, make her second vows ; 

Or that a mortai with his queen should wed, 

Or be the rival of the mighty dead. 

“ Herods,” said Richard, “ doubtless may be found, 

But haply do not in the world abound ; 

Ladies, indeed, a dreadful lot would have, 

If jealousy could act beyond the grave : 

No doubt Othellos every place supply, 

Though every Desdemona does not die ; 

But there are lovers in the world, who live 

Slaves to the sex, and every fault forgive.” 

“T know,” said George, “ a ha py man, and kind, 

Who finds his wife is all he an to find, 

A mild, good man, who, if he nothing sees, 

Will suffer nothing to disturb his ease ; 

Who, ever yielding both to smiles and sighs, 

Admits no story that a wife denies, — 

She guides his mind, and she directs his eyes. 

* Richard, there dwells within a mile a pair 

Of good examples,—I will guide you there : 

Such man is William Bailey,—but his spouse 

Is virtue’s self since she had made her vows : 

I speak of ancient stories, long worn out, 

That honest William would not talk about ; 

But he will sometimes check her starting tear, 

And call her self-correction too severe, 


* Tn their own inn the gentle pair are placed, 
Where you behold the marks of William’s taste: 
They dwell in plenty, in respect, and peace, 
Landlord and lady of the Golden Fleece : 
Public indeed their calling,—but there come 
No brawl, no revel to that decent room ; 
All there is still, and comely to behold, 
Mild as the fleece, and pleasant as the gold ; 
But mild and pleasant as they now appear, 
They first experienced many a troubled year; 
And that, if known, might not command our praise, 
Like the smooth tenor of their present days. 
“ Our hostess, now so grave and steady grown, 
Has had some awkward trials of her own : 
She was not always so resign’d and meek,— 
Yet can I little of her failings speak ; 
Those she herself will her misfortunes deem, 
And slides discreetly from the dubious theme ; 
But you shall hear the tale that I will tell, 
When we have seen the mansion where they dwell.” 
They saw the mansion,—and the couple made 
Obeisance due, and not without parade : 
“ His honor, still obliging, took delight 
To make them pleasant in each other’s sight ; 
It was their duty—they were very sure 
It was their pleasure.’ 

This they could endure, 
Nor turn’d impatient——In the room around 
Were care and neatness: instruments were found 
For sacred music, books with prints and notes 
By learned men and good, whom William quotes 
In mode familiar—Beveridge, Doddridge, Hall, 
Pyle, Whitby, Hammond—he refers to all. 
Next they beheld his garden, fruitful, nice, 
And, as he said, his little paradise. 
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In man and wife appear’d some signs of pri 
Which they perceived not, or they ae! a hide,— 

“ Their honest saving, their name, their skill, 

His honor’s land, which they race to till ; 

And more his favor shown, with all their friends good will.” 
This past, the visit was with kindness closed, 

And George was ask’d to do as he proposed. 

“ Richard, said he, “ though I myself explore 

With no distaste the annais of the - 

And may with safety to a brother show 

What of my humbie friends I chance to know, 

Richard, there are who call the subjects low. 

“ The host and hostess of the Fleece—tis base— 

Would I could cast some glory round the place 

“ The lively heroine once adorn’d a farm,— 

And William’s virtue has a kind of charm : 

Nor shall we, in our apprehension, need 

Riches or rank——I think I may proceed: 

Virtue and worth there are who will not see 

In humble dress, but low they cannot be.” 





The youth’s addresses pleased his favorite maid,— 
They wish’d for union, but were both afraid ; 

They saw the wedded poor,—and fear the bliss delay’d : 
Yet they appear’d a happier lass and swain 

Than those who will not reason or refrain. 

William was honest, simple, gentle, kind 
Laborious, studious, and to thrift inclined ; 

More neat than youthful peasant in his dress, 

And yet so careful, that it cost him less : 

He kept from inns, though doom’d an inn to keep, 
And all his pleasures and pursuits were aust 

Yet would the youth perform a generous deed, 
When reason saw or pity felt the need ; 

He of his labor and his skill would lend, 

Nay, of his money, to a suffering friend. 

William had manual arts, his room was graced 
With carving quaint, that spoke the master’s taste ; 
But if that taste admitted some dispute, 

He charm’d the nymphs with flageolet and flute. 


Constant at church, and there a little proud, 
He sang with boldness, and he read aloud; 
Self-taught to write, he his example took 

And form’d his letters from a printed book. 
I’ve heard of ladies who profess’d to see 

Tn a man’s writing what his mind must be ; 

As Doctor Spurshcian's pupils, when they look 
Upon a skull, will read it as a book— 

Our talents, tendencies, and likings trace, 

And find for all the measure and the place : 
Strange times! when thus we are completely read 
By man or woman, by the hand or head! 
Believe who can,—but William’s even mind 
All who beheld might in his writing find ; 

His not the scratches where we try in vain 
Meanings and words to construe or explain. 
But with our village hero to proceed,— 

He read as learned clerks are wont to read ; 
Solemn he was in tone, and slow in pace, 


By nature gifted both with strength and grace. 


Black parted locks his polish’d forehead press’d ; 

His placid looks an easy mind confess’d ; 

His smile content, and seldom more, convey’d ; 

Not like the smile of fair illusive maid, 

When what she feels is hid, and what she wills betray’d. 


The lighter damsels call’d his manner prim, 

And laugh’d at virtue so array’d in him ; 

But they were wanton, as he well replied, 

And hoped their own would not be strongly tried: 
Yet was he full of glee, and had his strokes 

Of rustic wit, his repartees and jokes ; 

Nor was averse, ere ye he shold his love, 

To stray with damsels in the shady grove ; 
When he would tell them, as they walk’d along, 
How the birds sang, and imitate their song : 

Tn fact, our rustic had his proper taste, 

Was with peculiar arts and manners a 
And Absolon had been, had Absolon been chaste. 


Frances, like William, felt her heart incline 

To neat attire—but Frances would be fine : 
Though small the farm, the farmer’s daughter knew 
Her rank in life, and she would have it too: 

This, and this only, gave the lover pain, 

He thought it needless, and he judged it vain : 
Advice in hints he to the fault applied, 

And talk’d of sin, of vanity, and pride. 


‘* And what is proud,” said Frances, “ but to stand 
Singing at church, and sawing thus your hand ? 
Looking at heaven above, as if to bring 

The holy angels down to hear you sing? 

And when you write, you try with all your skill, 
And cry, no wonder that you wrote so ill! 

For you were ever to yourself a rule, 

And humbly add, you never were at school— 

Is that not proud ?—And I have heard beside, 
The proudest creatures have the humblest pride : 
If you had read the volumes T have hired, 

You'd see your fault, nor try to be admired ; 

For they who read such books can always tell 
The fault within, and read the mind as well.” 
William had heard of hiring books before, 

He knew she read, and he inquired ne more ; 





On him the subject was completely lost, 
— re wine the me and nd 

et that was trifli just a present whi 
« Mevele ond tases! @has Ohare they to him ?” 
With such slight quarrels, or with those as slight, 
They lived in love, and dream’d of its delight, 
Her duties Fanny knew, both great and small, 
And she with diligence observed them all ; 
If e’er she fail’d a duty to fulfil, 
ae anes bt not phew y Le ; - 

‘or her much reading, it touch’d her heart, 
Could neither vice ow indolence impart. 
Yet, De ae William “ her friends retired, 
She found her reading had her mind inspi 
With hopes and ‘hoot of high po things, 
Such as the early dream of kindness brings ; 
And then she wept, and wonder’d as she read, 
And new emotions in her heart were bred : 
She sometimes fancied that when love was true 
*T was more than she and William ever knew ; 
More than the shady lane in summer-eve, 
More than the sighing when he took his leave ; 
More than his preference when the lads advance 
And choose their partners for the evening dance ; 
Nay, more than midnight thoughts and morning dreams, 
Or talk when love and marriage are the themes 
In fact, a something not to be defined, 
Of all subduing, all commanding kind, 
That fills the fondest heart, that rules the proudest mind, 
But on her lover Fanny still relied, 
Her best companion, her sincerest guide, 
On whom she could rely, in whom she would confide. 
All jealous fits were past ; in either now 
Were tender wishes for the binding vow ; 
There was no secret one alone possess’d, 
There was no hope that warm’d a single breast ; 
Both felt the same concerns their thoughts employ, 
And neither knew one solitary joy. 
Then why so easy, William? why consent 
To wait so long? thou wilt at last repent ; 
“Within a month,” does Care and Prudence say, 
If all be ready, linger not a day ; 
Ere yet the c len, made, on choice debate 
But having chosen, dally not with fate. 
While yet to wait the pair were half content, 
And half disposed their purpose to repent, 
A spinster-aunt, in some great baron’s place, 
Would see a damsel, pride of all her race: 
And Fanny, flatter’d by the matron’s call, 
Obey’d her aunt, and long’d to see the Hall ; 
For halls and castles in her fancy wrought, 
And she accounts of love and wonder sought ; 
There she expected strange events to learn, 
And take in tender secrets fond concern ; 
There she expected lovely nymphs to view, 
Perhaps to hear and meet their lovers too; 
The Julias, tender souls! the Henrys kind and true: 
There she expected plottings to detect, 
And—but I know not what she might expect— 
All she was taught in books to be her guide, 
And all that nature taught the nymph beside, 
Now that good dame had in the castle dwelt 
So long, that she for all its people felt ; 
She kept her sundry keys, and ruled o’er all, 
Female and male, domestics in the hall ; 
By her lord trusted, worthy of her trust, 
Proud, but obedient, bountiful, but just. 
She praised her lucky stars, that in her place 
She never found neglect, nor felt disgrace ; 
To do her duty was her soul’s delight, 
This her inferiors would to theirs excite, 
This her superiors notice and requite ; 
To either class she gave the praises due, 
And still more grateful as more favor’d ag 
Her lord and lady were of peerless worth, 
In power unmatch’d, in glory and in birth ; 
And such the virtue of ke noble race, 
It reach’d the meanest servant in the place; 
All, from the chief attendant on my lord 
To the groom’s helper, had her civil word 
From Miss Montregor, who the ladies taught, 
To the rude lad who in the garden wrought ; 
From the first favorite to the meanest ‘ 
Were no such women, heaven should be her judge; 
Whatever stains were theirs, let them reside 
In that pure place, and they were mundified ; 
The sun of favor on their vileness shone, 
And all their faults like morning mists were gone, 
There was Lord Robert! could she have her choice, 
From the world’s masters, he should have her voice ; 
So kind and gracious in his noble ways, 
Tt was a pleasure speaking in his praise : 
And Lady Catharine,—O! a prince’s pride 
Might by one smile of hers be grati $ 
With her would monarchs all their glory share, 
And in her presence banish all their care. 


Such was the matron, and to her the maid 
Was by her lover carefully convey’d. 


When William first the mvitation read 

It some displeasure in his spirit bred, 

Not that one jealous thought the man possess’d, 
He was by fondness, not by fear distress’d ; 

But when his Fanny to his mind convey’d 

The growing treasures of the anctent maid, * 
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The thirty years, come June, of service past, 
Her lasting love, her life that would not last ; 

Her power! her place! what interest! what respect 
She Fad acqui shall we her neglect ? 
“No, Frances, no!” he answer’d, “ you are right ; 
But things appear in such a different light !” 

Her parents bless’d her, and as well became 
Their love, advised her, that they might not blame ; 
They said, “ If she should earl or countess meet 
She should be humble, cautious, and discreet ; 
Humble, but not abased, remembering all 

Are kindred sinners,—children of the fall ; 

That from the earth our being we receive, 

And are all equal when the earth we leave.” 
They then advised her in a modest wa: 

To make replies to what my Lord might say ; 
Her aunt would aid her, who was now become 
With nobles noble, and with lords at home. 

So went the pair; and William told at night 

Of a reception gracious and polite ; 

He spake of galleries long and pictures tall, 

The handsome parlors, the prodigious hall ; 

The busts, the statues, and the floors of stone, 
The storied arras, and the vast salon, 

In which was placed an Indian chest and screen, 
With figures such as he had never seen: 

He told of these as men enraptured tell, 

And gave to all their praise, and all was well. 
Left by the lover, the desponding maid 

Was of the matron’s ridicule afraid ; 

But when she heard a welcome frank and kind, 
The wonted firmness repossess’d her mind ; 
Pleased by the looks of love her aunt display’d, 
Her fond professions, and her kind parade. 

In her own room, and with her niece apart, 

She gave up all the secrets of her heart ; 

And, grown familiar, bid her Fanny come, 
Partake her cheer, and make herself at home. 
Shut in that room, upon its cheerful board 

She laid the comforts of no vulgar hoard ; 

Then press’d the damsel both with love and pride, 
For both she felt—and would not be denied. 
Grace she pronounced before and after meat, 
And bless’d her God that she could talk and eat ; 
Then with new glee she sang her patron’s praise—— 
‘He had no paltry arts, no pimping ways; 

She had the roast and boil’d of every day, 

That sent the poor with grateful hearts away ; 
And she was grateful——Come, my darling, think 
Of them you love the best, and let us drink.” 

And now she drank the healths of those above, 
Her noble friends, whom she must ever love ; 

But not together, not the young and old, 

But one by one, the number duly told ; 

And told their merits too—there was not one 
Who had not said a gracious thing or done ; 

Nor could she praise alone, but she would take 

A cheerful glass for every favorite’s sake, 

And all were favorites—till the rosy cheek 

Spoke for the tongue that nearly ceased to speak ; 
That rosy cheek that now began to shine, 

And show the progress of the rosy wine : 

But there she ended—felt the singing head, 

Then pray’d as custom will’d, and so to bed. 


The morn was pleasant, and the ancient maid 
With her fair mece about the mansion stray’d ; 
There was no room without th’ appropriate tale 
Of blood and murder, female sprite or male ; 
There was no picture that th’ historic dame 
Pass’d by and gave not ot meg = fame ; 
The births, the visits, weddings, burials, all 
That chanced for ages at the noble Hall. 


These and each revolution she could state, 

And give strange anecdotes of love and hate ; 
This was her first delight, her pride, her boast, 
She told of many an heiress, many a toast, 

Of Lady Ellen’s flight, of Lord Orlando’s ghost ; 
The maid turn’d pale, and what should then ensue 
But wine and cake—the dame was frighten’d too. 


The aunt and niece now walk’d about the grounds, 
And sometimes met the gentry in their rounds ; 

Do let us ‘urn!” the timid girl exclaim’d— 

‘“‘ Turn!” said the aunt, “ of what are you ashamed ? 
What is there frightful in such looks as those ? 
What is it, child, you fancy or suppose ? 

Look at Lord Robert, see if you can trace 

More than true honor in that handsome face! 

“ What! you must think, by blushing in that way, 
My lord has a love to say; 

But | assure you that he never spoke 

Such things to me in earnest or in joke, 

And yet I meet him in all sorts of times, 

When wicked men are thinking of their crimes. 
“There! let them pass—— Why, yes, indeed ’tis true 
That was a look, and was design’d for you ; 

But what the wonder when the sight is new? 

For my lord’s virtue you may take my word, 

He would not do a thing that was absurd.” 

A month had pass’d; “ And when will Fanny come?” 
The lover ask’d, and found the parents dumb; 

They had not heard for more than half the space, 
And the poor maiden was in much disgrace ; 





Silence so long they could not understand. 
And this of one who wrote so neat a hand ; 
Their sister sure would send were aught amiss, 
But youth is thoughtless—there is hope in this. 
As time elapsed, their wonder changed to woe, 
William would lose another day, and go; 
Yet if she should be wilful remain, 
He had no power to take her home again: 
But he would go :—He went, and he return’d,— 
And in his look the pair his tale discern’d ; 
Stupid in grief, it seem’d not that he knew 
How he came home, or what he should pursue : 
Fanny was gone !—her aunt was sick in bed, 
Dying, she said—none cared if she were dead; 
Her charge, his darling, was decoy’d, was fled! 
But at what time, and whither, and with whom, 
None seem’d to know—all surly, shy, or dumb. 
Each blamed himself, all blamed the erring maid, 
They vow'd revenge; they cursed their fate, and pray’d. 
Moved by his grief, the father sought the place, 
Ask’d for his girl, and talk’d of her disgrace ; 
Spoke of the villain, on whose cursed head 

e pray’d that vengeance might be amply shed ; 
Then sought his sister, and beheld her grief, 
Her pain, her danger,—this was no relief. 
“ Where is my daughter ? bring her to my sight !”— 
“ Brother, I’m rack’d and tortured day and night.”— 
“Talk not tome! What grief have you to tell, 
Is your soul rack’d, or is your bosom hell ? 
Where is my daughter ?”—‘ She would take her oath 
For their right doing, for she knew them both, 
And my young lord was honor.”—‘‘ Woman, cease! 
And give your guilty conscience no such peace— 
You've oo 
“ The Lord be good! and O! the pains that come 
Tn limb and body—Brother, get you home! 
Your voice runs through me,—every angry word, 
If he should hear it, would offend my lord.” 


“Has he a daughter? let her run awa 

With a poor dog, and hear what he will say! 

No matter what, I’ll ask him for his son”— 

“ And so offend? Now, brother, pray be gone!” 


My lord appear’d, perhaps by pity moved, 
And bindly sab bees oa thin : approved ; 
Nay, he was angry with the foolish on 
Who might his pleasures at his ease enjoy; 
The thing was wrong—he hoped the farm did well,— 
The angry father doom’d the farm to hell; 
He then j hese to see the villain-son, 
Though my lord warn’d him such excess to shun; 
Told Eice he pardon’d, though he blamed such rage, 
And bade him think upon his state and age. 
“Think! yes, my lord: but thinking drives me mad— 
Give me my child !—Where is she to be had? 
I’m old fe | oor, but I with both can feel, 
And so shall he that could a daughter steal! 
Think you, my lord, I can be so bereft 
And feel no vengeance for the villain’s theft? 
Old if I am, could [ the robber meet 
I'd lay his breathless body at my feet— 
Was that a smile, my lord? think you your boy 
‘Will both the father and the child destroy?” 
My lord replied——“ I’m sorry from my soul! 
But boys are boys, and there is no control.” 
“So, for your great ones Justice slumbers then! 

f men are poor they must not feel as men— 
Will your son marry ?”— Marry !” said my lord, 
‘Your daughter?—marry—no, upon my word!” 
‘What then, our stations differ!—but your son 
Thought not of that—his crime has made them one, 
In rT t united—She shall be his wife, 
Or I th’ avenger that will take his life !” 


‘Old man, I pity and forgive you; rest 

In hope and comfort,—be not so distress’d, 

Things that seem bad oft happen for the best ; 

The girl has done no more than thousands do, 

Nor has the boy—they laugh at me and you.”— 

And this my vengeance—curse him !’’—“ Nay, forbear ; 
I spare your frenzy, in compassion spare.” 


‘Spare me, my lord! and what have I to dread? 
O! spare not, heaven, the thunder o’er his head— 
The bolt he merits!”—— 

Such was his redress ; 
And he return’d to brood upon distress, 
And what of William ?7—William from the time 
Appear’d partaker both of grief and crime ; 
He cared for nothing, nothing he pursued, 
But walk’d about in melancholy mood ; 
He ceased to labor,—all he loved before 
He now neglected, and would see no more ; 
He said his flute brought only to his mind 
When he was happy, and his Fanny kind ; 
And his loved walks, and every object near, 
And every evening-sound she bok to hear, 
The shady lane, broad heath, and starry sky, 
Brought home reflections, and he wish’d to die : 
Yet there he stray’d, because he wish’d to shun 
The world he hated, where his part was done ; 
As if, though lingering on the earth, he there 
Had neither hope nor calling, tie nor care. 
At length a letter from the daughter came, 
‘Frances’ subscribed, and that the only name, 


id the wretched girl, you have betray’d your mece.” 





She “ pitied much her parents, spoke of fate, 
And beggd them to forget her, not to hate ; 

Said she had with her all the world could give, 
And only pray’d that they in peace should live, — 
That which is done, is that we’re born to do, 
This she was taught, and she believed it true; 
True, that she lived in pleasure and delight, 

But often dream’d and saw the farm by night ; 
The boarded room that she had kept so neat, 
And all her roses in the window-seat ; 

The pear-tree shade, the jasmine’s lovely gloom, 
With its long twigs that blossom’d in the room ; 
But she was happy, and the tears that fell 

As she was writing had no grief to tell; 

We weep when we are glad, we sigh when we are well.” 
A bill inclosed, that they beheld with pain 

And indignation, they return’d again ; 

There was no mention made of William’s name, 
Check’d as she was by pity, love, and shame, 
William, who wrought for bread, and never sought _ 
More than the day demanded when he wrought, 
Was to a sister call’d, of all his race 

The last, and dying in a distant place; 

In tender terror he approach’d her bed, 

Beheld her sick, and buried her when dead : 

He was her heir, and what she left was more 
Than he required, who was content before. 
With their minds’ sufferings, age, and growing pain, 
That ancient couple could not long remain, 

Nor long remain’d ; and in their dying groan 
The suffering youth perceived hianeelf alone ; 
For of his health or sickness, peace or care, 

He knew not one in all the world to share ; 

Now every scene would sad reflections give, 
And most his home, and there he could not live ; 
There every walk would now distressing prove, 
And of his loss remind him, and his love. 

With the small portion by his sister left 

He roved about as one of peace bereft, 

And by the body’s movements hoped to find 

A kind of wearied stillness in the mind, 

And sooner bring it to a sleepy state, 

As rocking infants will their pains abate. 

Thus careless, lost, unheeding where he went, 
Nine weary years the wandering lover spent. 
His sole employment, all that could amuse, 

Was his companions on the road to choose ; 
With such he travell’d through the passing day, 
Friends of the hour, and walkers by the way ; 
And from the sick, the poor, the halt, the blind, 
He learn’d the sorrows of his suffering kind. 

He learn’d of many how unjust their fate, 

For their connexions dwelt in better state ; 
They had relations famous, great or rich, 
Learned or wise, they never scrupled which; 
But while they cursed these kindred churls, would try 
To build their fame, and for their glory lie. 
Others delighted in misfortunes strange, 

The sports of fortune in her love for change. 
Some spoke of wonders they before had seen, 
When on their travels they had wandering been ; 
How they had sail’d the world about, and found 
The sailing plain, although the world was round ; 
How they beheld for months th’ unsetting sun, 


What deeds they saw! what they themselves had done !— 


What leaps at Rhodes !—what glory then they won! 


There were who spoke in terms of high disdain 

Of their contending against power in vain, 

Suffering from tyranny of law long borne, 

And life’s best spirits in contentions worn: 

Happy in this, th’ oppressors soon will die, 

Each with the verd and suffering man to lie— 

And thus consoled exclaim, ‘ And is not sorrow dry? 


But vice offended: when he met with those 
Who could a deed of violence propose, 
And cry, “ Should they what we pwnd possess? 
Should they deprive us, and their laws oppress ?” 
William would answer, “ Ours is not redress.” — 

* Would you oppression then forever feel ?” 

“Tis not my choice; but yet I must not steal 2’— 
“So, first they cheat us, and then make their laws 
To guard their treasures and to back their cause : 
What call you then, my friend, the rights of man ??—= 
“ To get his bread,” said William, “ if he can; 

And if he cannot, he must then depend 

Upon a Being he may make his friend :”"— 

24 Make !” they replied; and conference had end. 
But female vagrants would at times express 

A new-born pleasure at the mild address ; 

His modest wish, clothed in accent meek, 

The: they would comfort in religion seek. 

“T am a sinful being!” William cried ; 

“ Then, what am I?” the conscious heart replied : 
And oft-times ponder’d in a pensive way, 

“ He is not happy, yet he loves to pray.” 

But some would freely on his thoughts intrude, 

And thrust themselves ’twixt him and solitude : 

They would his faith and of its strength demand, 
And all his souls prime motions understand : 

How! they would say, such woe and such belief, 
Such trust in heaven, and yet on earth such grief! 
Thou art almost, my friend. —thou art not all, 

Thou hast not yet the self-destroying call ; 
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Thou hast a carnal wish, perhaps a will 

Not yet subdugd,—the root is growing still : 
There is the strong man bi that keeps his own, 
Who by a stronger must be overthrown ; 

There is the burden that must yet be gone, 
And then the pilgrim may go singing on. 


William to this would seriously incline, 

And to their comforts would his heart resign ; 

It soothed, it raised him,—he began to fect 

Th’ enlivening warmth of methodistic zeal ; 

He learn’d to know the brethren by their looks— 
He sought their meetings, he perused their books; 
But yet was not within the pale and yoke, 

And as a novice of experience spoke ; 

But felt the comfort, and began to pray 

For such companions on the king’s highway. 


William had now across the kingdom sped, 

To th’ Eastern ocean from St. David’s head ; 
And wandering late, with various thoughts oppress’d, 
*T was midnight ere he reach’d his place of rest,— 
A village inn, that one pe nan iend 

Could from experience safely recommend, 

Where the kind hostess would be more intent 

On what he needed than on what he spent ; 

Her h J, once a h , She subdued, 

And with religious fear his mind imbued ; 

Though his conviction came too late to save 

An erring creature from an early grave. 

Since that event, the cheerful widow 

In size and substance,—her the brethren knew— 
And many friends were hers, and lovers not a few ; 
But either love no more could warm her heart, 

Or no man came who could the warmth impart, 
William drew near and saw the comely look 

Of the good lady, bending o’er her $ 

Hymns it appear’d,—for now a pleasing sound 
Seem’d as a welcome in his wanderings found : 
He enter’d softly, not as they who thin! 

That they may act the ruffian if they drink, 

And who conceivé, that for their paltry pence 
They may with rules of decency dispense ; 

Far unlike these was William,—-he was kind, 
Exacting nothing, and to all resign’d. 


He saw the hostess reading,—and their eyes 
Met in good will, and something like surprise : 
It was not beauty William saw, but more, 
Something like that which he had loved before— 
Something that brought his Fanny to his view, 
In the dear time when she was good and true ; 
And his, it seem’d, were features that were seen 
With some emotion—she was not serene : 





And both were moved to ask what looks like those could mean. 


At first she color’d to the deepest red, 

That hurried off, till all the rose was fled ; 

She call’d a servant, whom she sent to rest, 

Then made excuse to her attentive guest ; 

She own’d the thoughts confused,—’twas very true, 

He brought a dear departed friend in view : 

Then, as he listen’d, bets him welcome there 

With livelier looks and more en: ing air, 

And stirr’d the fire of ling, and brush’d the wicker chair, 
Waiting his order with the cheerful look, 
That proved how pleasant were the pains she took, 


He was refresh’d—They spake on various themes— 
Our early pleasures, Reason’s first-drawn schemes, 
Youth’s strong illusions, Love’s delirious dreams : 
Then from her book he would presume to ask 

A song of praise, and she perform’d the task : 

The clock struck twelve—He started—‘ Must I go?” 
His looks spoke plainly, and the lady’s, ‘ No?’ 

So down he sat,--and when the clock struck one: 
There was no start, no effort to be gone : 

Nor stay’d discourse 





“ And so your loves were cross’d, 
And the loved object to your wishes lost ? 
But was she faithless, or were you to blame ? 
I wish I knew her—Will you tell her name ?” 
“ Excuse me—that would hurt her if alive ; 
And, if no more, why should her fault survive ?” 
“ But love you still ?” 

“ Alas! I feel I do, 

When I behold her very looks in you !” 
“ Yet, if the frail one’s name must not be known, 
My friendly guest may trust me with his own.” 


This done, the lady pew, and then replied— 

“Tt grieves me much to see your spirit tried ;— 

But she was like me,—how | pe, to know 

The lamb that stray’d I will hereafter show ;— 

We were indeed as sisters Should I state 

Her quiet end, you would no longer hate : 

I see your heart,—and I shall quickly prove, 

Though she deserved not, yet she prized your love : 
Long as she breathed was heard her William’s name— 
And such affection half absolves her shame, 


“ Weep not, but hear me, how I came to know 
Thee and thy Frances—this to heaven I owe: 
And thou shalt view the pledge, the very ring, 
The birth-day token—well you know the thing ; 
‘ This,’ if | ever—thus I was to speak, 
As she had spoken—but I see you weak: 
She was not worthy——” 

*“O! you cannot tell 
By what accursed means my Fanny fell! 





What bane, ion, threats—for she was 
But from phe ae being is secure ? _ 
Force, not persuasion, robb’d me——” 
“ You are right ; 

So has she told me, in her Maker's sight : 
She eens * enti eagueel 

*O! no— 
All that her God commanded to be loved +, 
And she is gone——” 

“ Consider! death alone 
Could for the errors of her life atone.” 
Speak not of them; I would she knew how dear 
I hold her yet!—But dost thou give the tear 
To my loved Frances ?—No! [ cannot part 
With one who has her face, who has her heart ; 
With looks so pleasing when I thee behold, 
She lives—that bosom is no longer cold— 
Then tell me-—Art thou not—in pity speak— 
One whom I sought, while living meant to seek— 
Art thou my Fanny ?—Let me not offend,— 
Be something to me—be a sufferer’s friend— 
Be more—be all!——The precious truth confess— 
Art thou not Frances ?”—— 

“0O, my William! yes! 

But spare me, spare thyself and suffer less : 
In my best days, the spring-time of my life, 
I was not worthy to be William's wife ; 
A widow now—-not poor, indeed—not cast 
In outer darkness—sorrowing for the past, 
And for the future hoping—but no more : 
Let me the pledges ot thy love restore, 
And give the ring thou gavest—let it be 
A token still of my regard for thee,— 
But only that, and to a worthier now 
Consign the gift.”—— 

“ The only worthy thou !” 
Replied the lover ; and what more express’d 
May be omitted—here our tale shall rest. 
This pair, our host and hostess of the Fleece, 
Command some wealth, and smile at its increase ; 
Saving and civil, cautious and discreet, 
All sects and parties in their mansion meet ; 
There from their chapels teachers go to share 
The creature-comforts,—mockery grins not there ; 
There meet the wardens at their annual feast, 
With annual pun— the parish must be fleeced ? 
There traders find a parlor cleanly swept 
For their reception and in order kept ; 
And there the sons of labor, , but free, 
Sit and enjoy their hour of liberty. 
So live the pair,—and life’s disasters seem 
In their unruffled calm a troubled dream ; 
Tn comfort runs the remnant of their life— 
He the fond husband, she the faithful wife. 


BOOK XX. 
THE CATHEDRAL-WALK, 

George in his hypochondriae state—A Family Mansion now a 
Porm-heuse The Company there—Their. Conversation— 
Subjects afforded by the Pictures—Doubts if Spirits can ap- 
pear—Arguments—Facts—The Relation of an old Lady— 
Her walks in a Cathedral—Appearance there. 

In their discourse again the Brothers dwelt 

On early subjects—what they once had felt, 

Once thought of things mysterious ;—themes that all 

With some degree of reverence recall. 

George then reverted to the days of old, 

When his heart fainted, and his hope was cold ; 

When by the power of fancy he was sway’d, 

And every impulse of the mind obey’d. 

“ Then, my dear Richard,” said the Squire, “ my case 

Was call’d consumptive—I must seek a place 

And soil salubrious, thither must repair, 

And live on asses’ milk and milder air. 

‘ My uncle bought a farm, and on the land 

The fine old mansion was yet left to stand, 

Not in this state, but old and much decay’d ; 

Of this a part was habitable made ; 

The rest—who doubts ?—was by the spirits seized, 

Ghosts of all kinds, who used it as they 

“ The worthy farmer tenant yet remain’d, 

Of good report—he had a fortune gain’d ; 

And his three daughters at their school acquired 

The air and manner that their swains admired ; 

The mother-gossip and these daughters three 

Talk’d of genteel and social company, 


.And while the days were fine, and walks were clean, 


A fresh assemblage day by day were seen, 


‘“ There were the curate’s gentle maids, and some 
From all the neighboring vibages would come ; 
There, as I stole the yew-tree shades among, 

I saw the parties walking, old and young, 
Where I was nothing—if perceived, a | said, 

‘ The man is harmless, be not you afraid ; 

A poor young creature, who, they say, is cross’d 
In aed and has in part his senses lost ; 

His health for certain, and he comes to spend 
His time with us; we hope our air will mend 

A frame so weaken’d, for the learned tribe 

A change of air for stubborn ills prescribe ; 

And doing nothing often has prevail’d 

When ten physicians have prescribed and fail’d ; 
Not that for air or change there’s much to say, 


' But nature then has time to take her way; 





And so we hope our village will restore 

This man to health that he possess’d before. 
He loves the garden avenues, the gloom 

Or the old chambers, of the tap’stried room, 
And we no notice take, we let him go and come.’ 
So spake a gay young damsel; but she knew 
Not all the a Ppa part her tale was true, 

“ Much it amused me in the place to be 

This harmless cypher, seeming not to see, 

Yet seeing all,—unnoticed to » 

Yet noting all ; and not disposed to h hear, 

But to go forth,—break in on no one’s plan, 
And hear them speak of the forsaken man. 
“In scenes like these, a mansion so decay’d, 
With = trees in hoary moss array’d, 
Fes A i — Be! many an hour 

I walk’d alone, elt their witchi 3 
So others felt ;—the young of ~~ Logg 
Would in these walks their timid minds " om 
By meeting terrors, and the old appear’d, 
Their fears upbraiding, like the young who fear’d ; 
Among them all some sad discourse at ni 

Was sure to breed a terrified delight : 

Some luckless one of the attentive dames 

Had figures - ~ those Presale frames ? 
Figures of lords who once the 

Aaa oie could never in their por od pomp 
Unhappy spirits! who could not abide 

The loss of all their consequence and pride, 

’T was death in all his power, their very names had died, 
“ These tales of terror views terrific bred, 
And sent the hearers trembling to their bed.” 





In an autumnal evening, cool and still, 

The sun just dropp’d beneath a distant hill, 
The children gazing on the quiet scene, 

Then rose in glory Night’s majestic queen ; 
And pleasant was the sbequer’ ight and shade 
Her golden beams and maple shadows made ; 
An ancient tree that in the garden grew, 

And that fair picture on the gravel threw. 


Then all was silent, save the sounds that make 

Silence more awful, while they faintly break; 

The frighten’d bat’s low shriek, the beetle’s hum, 

With nameless sounds, we know not whence they come. 


Such was the evening ; and that ancient seat 
The scene where then some neighbors chanced to meet ; 
Up to the door led broken steps of stone, 

hose dewy surface in the moonlight shone ; 
On vegetation, that with progress slovv 
Where man forbears to fix his foot, w.!l grow ; 
The window’s depth and dust repeli’d the ray 
Of the moon’s light and of the setting day ; 
Pictures there were, and each display’d a face 
And form that gave their sadness to the place ; 
The frame and canvas shew’d that worms unseen, 
Save in their works, for years had working been ; 
A fire of brushwood on the irons laid 


All the dull room in fitful view display’d, 

And with its own wild light in feast forms array’d, 
In this old Hall, in this departing day, 

Assembled friends and neighbors, grave and gay, 


When one good lady at a picture threw 
A glance that cuuiad inqry— Tell us who?” 


“ That was a famous warrior ; one, they said, 
That by a spirit was awhile obey'd ; 

Tn all his dreadful battles he would say, 

‘ Or win or lose, I shall escape to-day ; 

And though the shot as thick as hail came round, 
On no oceasion he received a wound ; 

He stood in safety, free from all alarm, 
Protected, heaven forgive him, by his charm: 
= he Np on the am, S came the hour 

When he no more had the protecti er ; 
And then he bade his friends around farewell! 
‘I fall!’ he cried, and in the instant fell. 


‘ Behold those infants in the frame beneath! 
A witch offended wrought their early death ; 
She form’d an image, made as wax to melt, 
And each the wasting of the figure felt ; 

The hag confess’d it when she came to die, 
And no one living can the truth deny. 


But see a beauty in King William’s days, 

With that long waist, and those enormous stays; 
She had three lovers, and no creature knew 

She one preferr’d, or the discarded two; 

None could the secret of her bosom see ; 

Loving, poor maid, th’ attention of the three, 

She kept such equal weight in either scale, 

’T was hard to say who would at last prevail ; 
Thus you may think in either heart arose 

A jealous anger, and the men were foes; 

Each with himself concluded, two aside, 

The third may make the lovely maid his bride : 
This caused thee fate—It was on Thursday night 
The deed was done, and bl was Ty ; 
Just as she went, thoughtless girl! to pra: 
Ran wild the snald wth hector @ e stairs; 1 
Pale as a ghost, but not a word she said, 

And then the lady utter’d ‘ Coates is dead 


“ Then the poor damsel found her voice and eried, 
‘Ran through the body, and that instant died ! 
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But he pronounced your name, and so was satisfied.’ For he bewail’d a wife, as I deplored And when so changed, I should with joy sustain N 
A second fell, and he who did survive My fate, and bliss that could not be restored. The heavenly converse, and with him remain. N 
Was kept by skill and sovereign drugs alive ; « In his cuthedral’s gloom I pass’d my time, «T saw the distant shade, and went with awe, Or 
‘0! would she see me!” he was heard to say, Much in devotion, much in ht sublime ; But not with terror, to the form I saw; Li 
‘No! Pll torment him to his dying day? There oft I paced the aisles, and watch’d the glow Yet slowly went, for he I did believe N 
The maid exclaim’d, and every Thursday night Of the sun setting on the stones below, Would meet, and soul to soul his friend receive ; ) 
Her spirit came his wretched soul to fright ; And saw the failing light, that strove to So on I drew, concluding in my mind, _ Bi 
Once as she came he cried aloud ‘ Forgive” Through the dim coating of the storied glass, T cannot judge what laws may spirits bind ; A 
‘ Never!’ she answer’d, ‘never while you live, Nor fell within, but till the day was gone Though i dissolve, and mingle with the blest, Le 
Nor when you die, as long as time endures ; The red faint fire upon the window shone. I am a new and uninstructed guest, SI 
You have my torment been, and I’ll be yours ? “T took the key, and oft-times chose to stay And ere my love can speak, he should be first address’d. 
Her vongefd apie would wot tt hina reat.” Till ll was vanish’ of the tedious day, “Thus I began to speak,—my new-born pride, B 
"tes cay deen aad een iell ed Till I perceived no light, nor heard a sound, My love, and daring hope, the words supplied. r 
fe Mi fath “rhe oats - Pe frai de mae s That gave me notice of a world around. «Dear, happy shade! companion of the good, A 
H Bae h - he tare, ‘2 fe ae a “‘ Then had I grief’s proud thoughts, and said, in tone The just, the pure, do I on thee intrude ? H 
pre pa ep = “ bal f erabl stuff” ? Of exultation, ‘ World, I am alone! Art thou not come my spirit to improve, Ai 

ne ee ae ~ eer I care not for thee, thou art vile and base, To form, instruct, and fit me for thy love, A 
‘* Your father, child,” the former lady cried, And I shall leave thee for a nobler place.’ And, as in love we parted, to restore A 
Has learning much, but he has too much pride ; Bie 3 dhe wedbehetieintin Ont hen The blessing lost, and then to part no more ? 0 
It is impossible for him to tell , Urhane and culban owed could Se 4 Let me with thee in thy pure essence dwell, Tv 
What things in nature are impossible, Nor should romantic grievers thus com lain Nor go to bid them of my house farewell, T 
Or out of nature, or to prove to whom Although but little in . world the en 4 But thine be ever?” How shall I relate A 
Or for what purposes a ghost may come ; But lot'them think if they have nothies dene Th’ event that finish’d this ecstatic state ? r 
It may not be intelligence to bring, To make this odious se sosad a ns Yet let me try.—It turn’d, and I beheld H 
reer aa + Aapaagotrdy dyed ; Or what their worth and virtue that should make An hideous form, that hope and zeal expell’d : 
an am ee ee ee This graceless world so pleasant for their sake In a dim light the horrid shape appear’d, 
A hundred wild improbabilities, er P ; That wisdom would have fled, and courage fear’d, Ja 
Yet had there never been the truth, I say 3 “ But to my tale :—Behold me ” I tread Pale, and yet bloated, with distorted eyes F 
The very lies themselves had died away.’ The silent mansions of the favor’d dead, Distant and deep, a mouth of monstrous size, : R 
“ True ;” said a friend, “ Heaven doubtless may disp Who sleep in vaulted chambers, till their clay That would in day’s broad glare a simple maid surprise : Ja 
A kind of dark and clouded evidence ; In quiet dissolution melts . ” He heard my words, and cried, with savage shout, A 
God has not promised that he will not send hy ey —_ re ane e is, ie oy they ? ‘ Bah !—bother !—blarney !—Whhat is this about ” A 
A spirit freed to either foe or friend ; The pe 4 “ try a isan = reed —— “ Love, lover, longing, in an instant fled, — B 
He may such proof, and only such bestow, Aud eaein thie I as the prey knelt ¥ Now I had vice and impudence to dread ; B 
piv we the certain trut can never know ; Aas a ~# ful jo sig Arp tae 25) : sh felt : And all my high-wrought fancies died away Je 
And therefore though such floating stories bring FP J if P p ange a To woman’s trouble, terror, and dismay. Ww 
No strong or certain vouchers of the thing Till strong, bold hopes possess’d me, and I cried, : et 
Still mun I not, presuming, pass my word ‘ Even at this instant is he at my side ;’ “¢ What,’ said the wretch, * what is it you would have? In 


ing. 
That all such tales were groundless and absurd.” 


‘ But you will grant,” said one who sat beside, 
That all appear so when with judgment tried ?” 
‘For that concession, madam, you may call, 
When we have sat in judgment upon all.” 

An ancient lady, who with pensive smile 

Had heard the stories, and been mute the while, 
Now said, ‘ Our prudence had been better shown 
By leaving ted things unknown ; 

Yet if our children must such stories hear, 

Let us provide some antidotes to fear ; 

For all such errors in the minds of youth, 

In any mind, the only cure is truth ; 

And truths collected may in time decide 

Upon such facts, or prove, at least, a guide : 

If then permitted I will fairly state 

One fact, nor doubt the story I relate ; 

I for your perfect acquiescence call, 

’Tis of myself I tell.”—“ O! tell us all!” 

Said every being there : then silent was the Hall. 





“ Karly in life, beneath my parent’s roof, 
Of man’s true honor I had noble proof; F 
A generous lover who was worthy found, 
Where half his sex are hollow and unsound. 


“* My father fail’d in trade, and sorrowing died, 
When all our loss a generous youth supplied ; 
And soon the time-drew on when he could say, 
‘O! fix the happy, fix the early day!’ 

Nor meant I to oppose his wishes, or delay : 

But then came fever, slight at first indeed, 

Then hastening on and thr ing in its speed ; 
It mock’d the powers of medicine ; day by day 

I saw those helpers sadly walk away ;— 

So came the hand-like cloud, and with such power 
And with such speed, that brought the mighty shower. 


“‘ Him nursed I dying, and we freely spoke 
Of what might follow the expected stroke ; 

We talk’d of spirits, of their unknown powers, 
And dared to dwell on what the fate of ours ; 
But the dread promise, to appear again, 





Yes, now, dear spirit! art thou by to prove 
That mine is lasting, mine the loyal love ! 

‘ Thus have I thought, returning to the Dean, 
As one who had some glorious vision seen : 
He ask’d no question, but would sit and weep, 
And cry, in doleful tone, ‘I cannot sleep! 


‘In dreams the chosen of my heart I view’d, 
And thus the impression day by day renew’d ; 
I saw him always, always loved to see, 

For when alone he was my company : 

In company with him alone I seem’d, 

And, if not dreaming, was as one who dream’d. 


“ Thus, robb’d of sleep, I found, when evening came, 
A pleasing torpor steal upon my frame ; 

But still the habit drew my languid feet 

To the loved darkness of the favorite seat ; 

And there, by silence and by sadness press’d, 

I felt a world my own, and was at rest. 

“One night, when urged with more than usual zeal, 
And feeling all that such enthusiasts feel, 

I paced the altar by, the pillars round, 

And knew no terror in the sacred ground ; 

For mine were thoughts that banish’d all such fear,— 
I wish’d, I long’d to have that form appear ; 

And, as I paced the sacred aisles, I cried, 

‘ Let not thy Emma’s spirit be denied 

The sight of thine; or, if I may not see, 

Still by some token let her certain be!’ 

‘ At length the anxious thoughts my strength subdued, 
And sleep o’erpower’d me in my solitude ; 

Then was I dreaming of unearthly race, 

The glorious inmates of a blessed place ; 

Where lofty minds celestial views explore, 

Heaven’s bliss enjoy, and heaven’s great King adore ; 
Him there [ sought whom I had loved so well— 

For sure he dwelt where happy spirits dwell ! 

“ While thus engaged, I started at a sound, 

Of what I knew not, but I look’d around ; 

For I was borne on visionary wings, 

And felt no dread of sublunary things ; 

But rising, walk’d—A distant window threw 

A weak,, soft light, that help’d me in my view ; 


Would’st hang a man for peeping in a grave ? 
Search me yourself, and try if you can fegl 
Aught I have taken,—there was nougit to steal : 
Twas told they buried with the corpse enough 
To pay the hazard,—I have made the proof, 
Nor gain’d a tester—what I tell is true ; 

But I’m no fool, to be betray’d by you,— 

[’ll hazard nothing, curse me if I do? 

“ The light increased, and plainly now appear’d 
A knavish fool whom I had often fear’d, 

But hid the dread ; and I resolved at least 

Not to expose it to the powerful beast. 

“¢ Come, John,’ I said, eee fear and doubt, 
‘ Walk on before, and let a lady out!— 
‘Lady!’ the wretch replied, with savage grin, 

° Apply to him that let the lady in: 

What! you would go, I take it, to the Dean, 
And tell him what your ladyship has seen.’ 


‘ When thus the fool exposed the knave, I saw 
The means of holding such a mind in awe, 

And gain my safety by his dread of law. 

‘ Alas!’ I cried, ‘Tf fear the Dean like you, 

For I transgress and am in trouble too : 

If it be known that we are here, as sure 

As here we are we must the law endure : 

Each other’s counsel therefore let us keep, 

And each steal homeward to our beds and sleep.’ 


“Steal! said the ruffian’s conscience—‘ Well, agreed ; 


‘ Steal on, and let us to the door proceed a 
Yet, ere he moved, he stood awhile, and took 

Of my poor form a most alarming look ; 

‘ But, hark! I cried, and he to move began,— 
Escape alone engaged the dreadful man : 

With eager hand I oped the ponderous door— 
The wretch rush’d by me, and was heard no more. 
“So I escaped,—and when my dreams came on, 
I check’d the madness by the Ly ng of John : 
Yet say [ not what can or cannot be, 

But give the story of my ghost and me.” 





BOOK XXII. 
SMUGGLERS AND POACHERS. 
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Could it be done, I sought not to obtain ; 
But yet we were presuming—‘ Could it be,’ 
He said, ‘O Emma! I would come to thee 


A Widow at the Hall—Inquiry of Richard—Relation of two 
Brothers—Their different Character—Disposition— Modes of 
thinking—James a Servant—Robert joins the Smugglers— 
Rachel at the Hall—James attached to her—Trade fails— 
Robert a Poacher—Is in Danger—How released—James and 
Rachel—Rerenge excited Association Sformed—Attack re- 
solred— Preparation made for Resistance—A Night Adren- 
ture—Reflections. 

THERE was a widow in the village known 

To our good Squire, and he had favor shown 

By frequent bounty—She as usual came, 

And Richard saw the worn and weary frame, 

Pale cheek, and eye subdued, of her whose mind 

Was grateful still, and glad a friend to find, , 

Though to the world long since and all its hopes resign’d : 

Her easy form, in rustic neatness clad, 

Was pleasing still! but she for ever sad 

“ Deep is her grief?” said Richard—“ Truly deep, 

And very still, and therefore seems to sleep ; 

To borrow simile, to paint her woes, 

Theirs, like the river’s motion, seems » 

Making no petty murmuring,—-settled, slow, 

They never waste, they never overflow, 

Rachel is one of those—for there are some 

Who look for nothing in their days to come, | 


Something with anxious heart I hoped to see, 
And pray’d, ‘O! God of all things, let it be! 
For all are thine, were made by thee, and thou 
At his last hour his reason, late astray, Canst both the meeting and the means allow ; 
Again return’d ¢’ illuminate his way. Thou canst make clear my sight, or thou canst make 
Hn tho last wlaih'iy shalt’ tasks Hed Rane More gross the form that his loved mind shall take, 
U ved 8 h y tf , 7 ’ Canst clothe his spirit for my fleshly sight, 

nwearied watch, and now reclined and slept ; Or make my earthly sense more pure and bright.’ 
The nurse was dreaming in a distant chair, So ‘ : 
And I had knelt to soothe him with a prayer ; tephra engnere peel 
When, with a look of that peculiar kind There was a movement in the sacred ground : 
That gives its purpose to the fellow mind, I saw a figure rising, but could trace 
His manner spoke— Confide—be not afraid— No certain features, no peculiar face; _ 
I shall remember,’—this was all convey’d,— But I eoyees my mind that form to view, 
‘T know not what awaits departed man, Nor felt a doubt,—he promised, and was true! 
But this believe—I meet thee if [ can.’ I should embrace his angel, and my clay, 
tirana And what was mortal in me, melt away. 
‘*T wish’d to die,—and grief, they say, will kill, 
a you Laer yn slowly if it will ; 

hat T was wretched you may well believe— Bless’d beyond mortals,—and the body now 
I judged it right, and was resolved to grieve : [ judged would perish, though I tmnew nat how ; 
I lost my mother when there lived not one, The gracious power around me could translate 
Man, woman, child, whom I would seek or shun. And make me pass to that immortal state : 
“The Dean, my uncle, with congenial gloom, 


I ; Thus shall I pay the debt that must be paid, 
Said, ‘ Will you share a melancholy home ?” And dying live, nor be by death delay’d ; 


O! that ecstatic horror in my frame, 
That o’er me thus, a favor’d mortal, came ! 
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No good nor evil, neither hope nor fear, 
Nothing remains or cheerful or severe ; 
One day is like the , the year’s sweet prime 
Like the sad fall,—for Rachel heeds not time : 
Nothing remains to agitate her breast, 
Spent is the tempest, and the sky at rest ; 
But while it raged her peace its ruin met, 

now the sun is on her prospect set ;— 
Leave her, and let us her distress explore, 
She heeds it not—she has been left before.” 


There were two lads call’d Shelley hither brought 
But whence we know not—it was never sought ; 
Their wandering mother left them, left her name, 
And the boys throve and valiant men became : 
Handsome, of more than common size, and tall, 
And no one’s kindred, seem’d beloved of all ; 

All seem’d alliance by their deeds to prove, 

And loved the youths who could not claim their love. 


One was call’d James, the more sedate and grave, 
The other Robert—names their neighbors gave ; 
They both were brave, but Robert loved to run 
And meet his danger—James would rather shun 
The dangerous trial, but whenever tried 

He all his spirit to the act applied. 

Robert would aid on any man bestow, 

James would his man and the occasion know ; 
For that was quick and prompt—this temperate and slow. 
Robert would all things fe desired pursue, 

James would consider what was best to do ; 

All spoke of Robert as a man they loved, 

And most of James as valued pe | approved, 

Both had some learning : Robert his acquired 

By quicker parts, and was by praise inspired ; 
James, as he was in his acquirements a 
Would learn the worth of what he tried to know. 
In fact, this youth was generous—that was just ; 
The one you loved, the other you would trust : 
Yet him you loved you would for truth approve, 
And him you trusted you would likewise love. 
Such were the brothers—James had found his way 
To Nether Hall, and there inclined to stay ; 

He could himself command, and therefore could obey : 
He with the keeper took his daily round, 

A rival grew, and some unkindness found ; 

But his superior farm’d ! the place was void, 

And James guns, dogs, and dignity enjoy’d. 
Robert had scorn of service ; he would be 

A slave to no man—happy were the free, 

And only they ;—by such opinions led, 

Robert to sundry kinds of trade was bred ; 

Nor let us wonder if he sometimes made 

An active partner in a lawless trade ; 

Fond of adventure, wanton as the wave, 

He loved the danger and the law to brave ; 

But these were chance-adventures, known to few,— 
Not that the hero cared what people knew. 

The brothers met not often—When they met 
James talk’d of honest gains and scorn of debt, 
Of virtuous labor, of a sober life, 

And what with credit would support a wife. 

But Robert answer’d—“ How can men advise 
Who to a master let their tongue and eyes ? 
Whose words are not their own? whose foot and hand 
Run at a nod, or act upon command ! 

Who cannot eat or drink, discourse or play, 
Without requesting others that they may. 

* Debt you would shun ; but what advice to give 
Who owe your service every hour you live! 

Let a bell sound, and from your friends you run, 
Although the darling of your heart were one ; 

But if the bondage fits you, I resi: 

You to your lot—I am content with mine!” 


Thus would the lads their sentiments express, 

And part in earnest, part in playfulness ; 

Till Love, controller of all hearts and eyes, 
Breaker of bonds, of friendship’s holy tes, 
Awakener of new wills and slumbering sympathies, 
Began his reign,—till Rachel, meek-eyed maid, 
That form, those cheeks, that faultless face display’d, 
That child of gracious nature, ever neat 

And never fine ; a flowret simply sweet, 

Seeming at leasi unconscious she was fair ; 

Meek in her spirit, timid in her air, 

And shrinking from his glance if one presumed 

To come too near the beauty as it bloom’d. 


Robert beheld her in her father’s cot 

Day after day, and blest his happy lot ; 

He look’d indeed, but he could not offend 

By gentle looks—he was her father’s friend : 

She was accustom’d to that tender look, 

And frankly gave the hand he fondly took ; 

She loved his stories, pleased she heard him play, 
Pensive herself, she loved to see him gay, 

And if they loved not yet, they were in Love’s highway. 
But Rachel now to womanhood was grown, 

And would no more her faith and fondness own; 
She call’d her latent prudence to her aid, 

And grew observant, cautious, and afraid ; 

She heard relations of her lover’s guile, 

And could believe the danger of his smile : 

With art insidious rival damsels strove 

To show how false his speech, how feign’d his love ; 





And though her heart another story told, 

Her speech grew cautious, and her manner cold. 
Rachel had village fame, was fair and tall, 

And gain’d a place of credit at the Hall; 

Where James beheld her seated in that place, 
With a child’s meckness, and an angel’s face ; 
Her temper soft, her spirit firm, her words 
Simple and few as simple truth affords. 


James could put love her,—he at church had seen 
The tall, fair maid, had met her on the green, 
Admiring always, nor surprised to find 

Her figure often present to his mind ; 

But now he saw her daily, and the sight 

Gave him new pleasure and incre delight. 


But James, still prudent and reserv’d, though sure 
The love he felt was love that would endure, 
Would wait awhile, observing what was fit, 
And meet, and right, nor would himself commit ; 
Then was he flatter’d,—James in time became 
Rich, both as slayer of the Baron’s game, 

And as protector,—not a female dwelt 

In that demesne who had not feign’d or felt 
Regard for James; and he from all had praise 
Enough a young man’s vanity to raise ; 

With all these pleasures he of course must part 
When Rachel reign’d sole empress of his heart. 


Robert was now deprived of that delight 

He once experienced in his mistress’ sight ; 

For, though he now his frequent visits paid, 

He saw but little of the cautious maid; 

The simple common pleasures that he took 

Grew dull, and he the wonted haunts forsook ; 

His flute and song he left, his book and pen, 

And sought the meetings of adventurous men ; 
There was a love-born sadness in his breast, 

That wanted stimulus to bring on rest ; 

These simple pleasures were no more of use, 
And danger only could repose produce ; 

He join’d th’ associates in their lawless trade, 
And was at length of their profession made. 

He saw ted with th’ adv crew 
Those whom he judged were sober men and true; 
He found that some, who should the trade prevent, 
Gave it by purchase their encouragement ; 

He found that contracts could be made with those 
Who had their pay these dealers to oppose : 

And the good ladies whom at church he saw 

With looks devout, of reverence and awe, 

Could change their feelings as they change their place, 
And, whispering, deal for spicery and lace: 

And thus the craft and avarice of these 

Urged on the youth, and gave his conscience ease. 


Him loved the maiden Rachel, fondly loved, 

As many a sigh and tear in absence proved, 

And many a fear for dangers that she knew, 

And many a doubt what one so gay might do : 

Of guilt she thought not,—she had often heard 

They bought and sold, and nothing wrong appear’d ; 

Her father's maxim this: she understood 

There was some ill,—but he, she knew, was good : 

It was a traffic—but was done by night— 

If yas how trade? why secrecy, if right? 

But Robert’s conscience, she believed, was pure— 

And that he read his Bible she was sure. 

James, better taught, in confidence declared 

His grief for what his guilty brother dared: 

He sigh’d to think how near he was akin 

To one reduced by godless men to sin ; 

Who, being always of the law in dread, 

To other crimes were by the danger led 

And crimes with like exeuse——The smuggler crics 

‘ What guilt is his who pays for what he buys?” 

The poacher questions, with perverted mind 

‘Were not the gifts of heaven for all design’d” 

El Wo ‘I os — — till I pay ?— J 
1° own ha lown m r prey :’— 

And while to such fond onpenants they fay ed 

How fear they God? how honour they the king ? 

Such men associate, and each other aid, 

Till all are guilty, rash, and desperate made ; 

Till to some lawless deed the wretches fly, 

And in the act, or for the acting, die. 


The maid was frighten’d,—but, if this was true, 
Robert for certain no such danger knew, 
He always pray’d ere he a trip began, 
And was too happy for a wicked man ; 
How could a creature, who was always gay, 
So kind to all men, so disposed to pray, 
How could he give his heart to such an evil way? 
Yet she had fears,—for she could not believe 
That James could lie, or purpose to deceive ; 
But still she found, though not without respect 
For one so good, she must the man reject ; 
For, simple though she was, full well she knew 
What this strong friendship led him to pursue ; 
And, let the man be honest as the light, 
- jg the A a we from the nent 

she proposed, against the trying day, 
What in the trial she should think on om 
And now, their love avow'd, in both arose 
Fear and disdain—the orphan pair were foes. 


Robert, more generous of the two, avow'd 
His scorn, defiance, and contempt aloud. 








James talk’d of pity in a softer tone 

To Rachel speaking, and with her alone: 

He knew full well, he said, to what must come 

His wretched brother, what would be his doom: 
Thus he her bosom fenced with dread about ; 

But love he could not with his skill drive out. 

Still he effected something,—and that skill 

Made the love wretched, h it could not kill ; 
And Robert fail’d, though much he tried, to prove 
He had no guilt—She granted he had love. 

Thus they proceeded, till a winter came, 

When the stern keeper told of stolen game: 
Throughout the woods the poaching dogs had been, 
And from him nothing should the r rs screen, 
From him and law, would all hazards run, 
Nor spare a poacher, were his brother one— 
Love, favour, interest, tie of blood should fail, 

Till vengeance bore him bleeding to the jail. 

Poor Rachel shudder’d,—smuggling she could name 
Without confusion, for she felt not shame ; 

But poachers were her terror, and a wood 

Which they frequented had been mark d by blood ; 
And though she thought her Robert was secure 
In better thoughts, yet could she not be sure. 
James now was urgent,—it would break his heart 
With hope, with her, and with such views to part, 
When one so wicked would her hand possess, 
And he a brother !—that was his distress, 

And must be hers—She heard him, and she sigh’d, 
Looking in doubt,—but nothing she replied. 

There was a generous feeling in her mind, 

That told her this was neither good nor kind : 
James caused her terror, but he did no more— 
Her love was now as it had been before. 

Their traffic fail’d—and the adventurous crew 
No more their profitless attempts renew : 

Dig they will not, and beg they might in vain— 
Had they not pride, and what can then remain? 
Now was the game destroy’d, and not a hare 
Escaped at least the danger of the snare ; 

Woods of their feather’d beauty were bereft, 

The beauteous victims of the silent theft ; 

The well-known shops received a large supply, 
That they who could not kill at least might buy 
James was enraged, enraged his lord, and both 
Confirm’d their threatening with a vengeful oath 
Fresh aid was sought,—and nightly on the lands 
Walk’d on their watch the strong, determined bands : 
Pardon was offer’d, and a promised pay 

To him who would the desperate gang betray. 
Nor fail’d the measure,—on a certain night 

A few were seized—the rest escaped by flight ; 
Yet they resisted boldly ere they fled, 

And blows were dealt around, and blood was shed; 
Two groaning helpers on the earth were laid, 
When more arrived the lawful cause to aid: 
Then four determined men were seized and 

And Robert in this desperate number found: 

In prison fetter’d, he deplored his fate, 

And cursed the folly he perceived too late. 


James was a favourite with his lord,—the zeal 
He show’d was such as masters ever feel : 

If he for vengeance on a culprit cried, 

Or if for mercy, still his lord complied: 

And now, "twas said he will for mercy plead, 
For his own brother’s was the guilty deed : 
True, the hurt man is in a mending way, 
But must be crippled to his dying day. 


Now James had vow’d the law should take its course, 
He would not stay it, if he did not force ; 

He could his witness, if he pleased, withdraw, 

Or he could arm with certain death the law: 

This he attested to the maid, and true, 

If this he could not, yet he much could do, 


How suffer’d then that maid,—no thought she had, 
No view of days to come, that was not sad ; 

As sad as life with all its hopes resign’d, 

As sad as aught but guilt can make mankind. 


With bitter grief the pleasures she review'’d 

Of early hope, with innocence pursued, 

When she began to love, and he was fond and good: 
He now must die, she heard from every tongue— 
Die, and so thoughtless! perish, and so young! 
Brave, kind, and generous, tender, constant, true, 
And he must die—then will I perish too! 


A thousand acts in every age will prove 

Women are valiant in a cause they love ; 

If fate the favour’d swain in danger place, 

They heed not danger—perils they embrace ; 

They dare the world’s contempt, they brave their name’s 
disgrace ; 

They on the ocean meet its wild alarms, 

They search the d with extended 

The utmost trial of their faith they prove, 

And yield the lover to assert their love. 

James knew his power—his feelings were not nice— 

Mercy he sold, and she must pay the price: 

If his good lord forbore to urge their ate, 

And he the utmost of their guilt to state, 

The felons might their forfeit lives redeem, 

And in their country’s cause regain esteem; 
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But never more that man, whom he had shame 
To call his brother, must she see or name. 
Rachel was meek, but she had firmness too, 

And reason’d much on what she ought to do: 

In Robert’s place, she knew what she should choose— 
But life was not the thing she fear’d to lose: 

She knew that she could not their contract break, 
Nor for her life a new engagement make ; 

But he was man, and guilty,—death so near 
Might not to his as to her mind appear ; 

And he might wish, to spare that forfeit life, 
‘The maid he loved might be his brother’s wife, 
Although that brother was his bitter foe, 

And he must all the sweets of life forego. 


This would she try,—intent on this alone, 

She could assume a calm and settled tone : 

She spake with firmness— I will Robert see, 
Know what he wishes, and what I must be ;” 
For James had now discover’d to the maid 
His inmost heart, and how he must be paid, 
Ifhe his lord would soften, and would hide 
The facts that must the culprit’s fate decide. 
“Go not,” he said,—for she her full intent 
Proclaim’d——To go she proposed, and she went : 
She took a guide, and went with purpose stern 
The secret wishes of her friend to learn. 


She saw him fetter’d, full of grief, alone, 

Still as the dead, and he suppress’d a groan 

At her appearance——Now she pray’d for strength ; 
And the sad couple could converse at length. 


It was a scene that shook her to repeat,— 

Life fought with love, both powerful, and both sweet. 
“Wilt thou die, Robert, or preserve thy life ? 

Shall I be thine own maid, or James’s wife ?” 


“ His wife !—No !—Never will I thee resign— 
No, Rachel, no!”——“ Then am I ever thine: 
I know thee rash and guilty,—but to thee 

I pledged my vow, and thine will ever be : 
Yet think again,—the life that God has lent 

Is thine, but not to cast away,—Consent, 
If’tis thy wish ; for this I made my way 

To thy distress—Command, and I obey.” 
“Perhaps my brother may have gain’d ay heart !"— 
“Then why this visit, if T wish’d to part 

Was it, ah, man ungrateful! wise to make 

Effort like this, to hazard for thy sake 

A spotless reputation, and to be 

A suppliant to that stern man for thee ? 

But T forgive,—thy spirit has been tried, 

And thou art weak, but still thou must decide, 


“T ask’d thy brother, James, would’st thou command, 
Without the loving heart, the obedient hand ? 

I ask thee, Robert, lover, canst thou part 

With this poor hand, when master of the heart ?” 

He answer’d, “ Yes!”—“I tarry thy reply, 

Resign’d with him to live, content with thee to die.” 


Assured of this, with spirits low and tame, 

Here life so purchased—there a death of shame ; 
Death once his merriment, but now his dread, 
And he with terror thought upon the dead : 

“QO! sure ‘tis better to endure the care 

And pain of life, than go we know not where !— 
And is there not the dreaded hell for sin, 

Or is it only this I feel within ? 

That, if it lasted, no man would sustain, 

But would by any change relieve the pain: 
Forgive me, love! it is a loathsome thing 

To live not thine ; but still this dreaded sting 
Of death torments me—I to nature cling—— 
Go, and be his—but love him not, be sure— 

Go, love him not,—and I will life endure : 

He, too, is mortal !’———-Rachel deeply sigh’d, 
But would no more converse : she had complied, 
And was no longer free—she was his brother’s bride. 





« Farewell!” she said, with kindness, but not fond, 
Feeling the pressure of the recent bond, 

And put her tenderness apart to give 

Advice to one who so desired to live: 

She then departed, join’d the attending guide, 
Reflected—wept—was sad—was satisfied. 

James on her worth and virtue could depend,— 

He listen’d gladly to her story’s end: 

Again he promised Robert’s life to save, 

And claim’d the hand that she in payment gave. 
Robert, when death no longer was in view, 

Scorn’d what was done, but could not this undo: 
The day appointed for the trial near 

He view’d with shame, and not unmix’d with fear— 
James might deceive him ; and, if not, the schemes 
Of men may fail——Can I depend on James? 

He might ; for now the grievous price was paid— 
James to the altar led the victim maid, 

And gave the trembling girl his faithful word 

For Robert’s safety, and so gave my lord. 


But this, and all the promise hope could give, 
Gilded not life,—it was not joy to live ; 

There was no smile in Rachel, nothing gay 
The hours pass’d off, but never danced away. 


When drew the gloomy day for trial near 
There came a note to Robert—* Banish fear!” 





He knew whence safety came,—his terror fled, 
But rage and vengeance fill’d his soul instead 

A stronger fear in his companions rose— 

The day of trial on their hopes might close : 
They had no brothers, none to intercede 

For them, their friends suspected, and in need, 
Scatter’d, they judged, and could unite no more,— 
Not so, they an were at the prison door. 

For some had met who sought the haunts they loved, 
And were to pity and to vengeance moved : 
Their fellows perish! and they see their fall,— 
Why not attempt the steep but guardless wall? 


Attempt was made, his part assign’d each man, 
And they succeeded in the desperate plan ; 

In truth, a purposed mercy smooth’d their way, 
But that they knew not—all triumphant they. 
Safe in their well-known haunts, they all prepared 
To plan anew, and show how much + bee dared. 
With joy the troubled heart of Robert beat, 
For life was his, and liberty was sweet ; 

He look’d around in freedom——in delight ! 

O! no—his Rachel was another’s right! 

“ Right'—has he then preserved me in the day 
Of my distress ?—He has the lovely pay! 

But I no freedom at the slave’s request, 

The price I paid shall then be repossess’d! 
Alas! her virtue and the law prevent, 

Force cannot be, and she will not consent ; 
But were that brother gone!—A brother ? No! 
A circumventor !—and the wretch shall go! 
Yet not this hand—How shifts about my mind, 
Ungovern’d, guideless, drifting in the wind, 

And I am all a tempest, whirl’d around 

By dreadful thoughts, that fright me and confound ;— 
I would I saw him on the earth laid low ! 

I wish the fate, but must not give the blow!” 


So thinks a man when thoughtful ; he prefers 

A life of peace till man his anger stirs, 

Then all the efforts of his reason cease, 

And he forgets how pleasant was that peace ; 

Till the wild passions what they seek obtain, 

And then he sinks into his calm again. 

Now met the lawless clan—in secret met, 

And down at their convivial board were set ; 

The plans in view to past adventures led, 

And the past conflicts present anger bred ; 

They sigh'd for pleasures gone, they groan’d for heroes dead : 
Their ancient stores were rifled,—strong desires 
Awaked, and wine rekindled latent fires. 

It was a night such bold desires to move, 

Strong wake and wintry torrents fill’d the grove ; 
The crackling boughs that in the forest fell, 

The cawing rooks, the cur’s affrighten’d yell ; 

The scenes above the wood, the floods below, 
Were mix’d, and none the single sound could know ; 
“Loud blow the blasts,” they cried, “ and call us as they blow.” 
In such a night—and then the heroes told 

What had been done in better times of old ; 

How they had conquer’d all opposed to them, 

By force in part, in part by stratagem ; 

And as the tales inflamed the fiery crew, 

What had been done they then prepared to do; 
“?Tis a last night !” they said—the angry blast 

And roaring floods seem’d answering “tis a last!” 


James knew they met, for he had spies abuut, 
Grave, sober men, whom none presumed to doubt ; 
For if suspected they had soon been tried 
Where fears are evidence, and doubts decide : 
But these escaped——Now James companions took, 
Sturdy and bold, with terror-stirring look ; 
He had before, by informations led, 
Left the afflicted partner of his bed ; 
Awaked his men, and through plantations wide, 
Deep woods, and trackless ling, had been their guide ; 
And then return’d to wake the pityi rd wife, 

e. 


And hear her tender terrors for his li 


But in this night a sure informer came, 

They were assembled who attack’d his game ; 

Who more than once had through the park made way, 
And slain the dappled breed, or vow’d to slay ; 

The trembling spy had heard the solemn vow, 

And need and vengeance both inspired them now. 


The keeper early had retired to rest 

For briet repose ;—sad thoughts his mind possess’d ; 
In his short sleep he started from his bed, 

And ask’d in fancy’s terror, “ Is he dead ?” 

There was a call below, when James awoke, 

Rose from his bed, and arms to aid him took, 

Not all defensive !—there his helpers stood, 

Arm’d like himself, and hastening to the wood. 


“Why this ?” he said, for Rachel pour’d her tears 
Profuse, that spoke involuntary fears : 

“ Sleep, that so early thou for us may’st wake, 
And we our comforts in return may take ; 
Sleep, and farewell!” he said, and took his way, 
And the sad wife in neither could obey ; 

She slept not nor well fared, but restless dwelt 
On her past life, and past afflictions felt ; 

The man she loved, the brother and the foe 

Of him she married !—It had wrought her wo; 
Not that she loved, but pitied, and that now 
Was, so she fear'd, infringement of her vow: 





James too was civil, though she must confess 

That his was not her kind of happiness ; 

That he would shoot the man who shot a hare 
Was what her timid conscience could not bear; 
But still she loved him—wonder’d where he stray’d 
In this loud night! and if he were afraid, 

More than one hour she thought, and dropping then 
In sudden sleep, cried loudly, “ Spare him,” men! 
And do no murder !"—then awaked she rose, 

And thought no more of trying for repose. 


*T was past the dead of night, when every sound 
That nature mingles might be heard around ; 

But none from man,—man’s feeble voice was hush’d, 
Where rivers swelling roar’d, and woods were crush’d ; 
Hurried by these, the wife could sit no more, 

But must the terrors of the night explore. 

Softly she left her door, her garden gate, 

And seem’d as then committed to her fate ; 

To every horrid thought and doubt a prey, 

She hurried on, already lost her way ; 

Oft as she glided on in that sad nig F 

She stopp’d to listen, and she look’d for light ; 

An hour she wander’d, and was still to learn 
Aught of her husband’s safety or return: 

A sudden break of heavy clouds could show 

A place she knew not, but she strove to know ; 
Still further on she crept with trembling feet, 
With hope a friend, with fear a foe to meet: 

And there was something fearful inthe sight, 

And in the sound of what appear’d to-night ; 

For now, of night and nervous terror bred, 

Arose a strong and superstitious dread ; 

She heard strange noises, and the shapes she saw 
Of fancied beings bound her soul in awe. 

The moon was risen, and she sometimes shone 
Through thick white clouds, that flew tumultuous on, 
Passing beneath her with an eagle’s speed, 

That her soft light imprison’d and then freed; 
The fitful glimmering through the hedge-row green 
Gave a strange beauty to the changing scene ; 
And roaring winds and rushing waters lent 

Their mingled voice that to the spirit went. 


To these she listen’d ; but new sounds were heard, 
And sight more startling to her soul appear’d ; 
There were low lengthen’d tones with sobs between, 
And near at hand, but nothing yet was seen ; 

She hurried on, and “ Who is there ?” she cried. 

“ A dying wretch !"—was from the earth replied, 

It was her lover, was the man she gave, 

The price she paid, himself from death to save ; 
With whom, expiring, she must kneel and pray, 
While the soul hie from the shivering clay 

That press’d the dewy ground, and bled its life away! 
This was the part that duty bade her take, 

Instant and ere her feelings were awake ; 

But now — waked to anguish ; there came then, 
Hurrying with lights, loud-speaking, eager men. 


“ And here, my lord, we met—And who is here ? 
The keeper's wife—Ah! woman, go not near! 
There lies the man that was the head of all— 
See, in his temples went the fatal ball! 

And James that instant, who was then our guide, 
Felt in his heart the adverse shot, and died! 

It was a sudden meeting, and the light 

Of a dull moon made indistinct our fight; 

He foremost fell !—But see, the woman creeps 
Like a lost thing, that wanders as she sleeps. 
See, here her husband’s body—but she knows 
That other dead! and that her action shows. 
Rachel! why look you at your mortal foe ?— 
She does not hear us—Whither will she ge?” 


Now, more attentive, on the dead they gazed, 
And they were brothers: sorrowing and amazed, 
On all a momentary silence came, 

A common softness, and a moral shame. 


“Seized you the poachers?” said my lord—* They fled, 
And we pursued not,—one of them was dead, 

And one of us; they hurried through the wood 

Two lives were gone, and we no more pursued. 

Two lives of men, of valiant brothers lest! 

Enough, my lord, do hares and pheasants cost !” 


So yom | thought, and there is found a heart 
To dwell upon the deaths on either part; 

Since this their morals have been more correct, 
‘The cruel spirit in the place is check’d ; 

His lordship holds not in such sacred eare, 

Nor takes such dreadful vengeance for a hare 
The smugglers fear, the poacher stands in awe 
Of Heaven's own act, and reverences the law; 
There was, there is a terror in the place 

That operates on man’s offending race ; 

Such acts will stamp their moral on the soul, 
And while the bad they threaten and control, 
Will to the pious and the humble say, 

Yours is the right, the safe, the certain way 
’Tis wisdom to be good, ’tis virtue to obey. 


So Rachel thinks, the pure, the good, the meek, 
Whose outward acts the inward purpose sj rY 
As men will children at their spurte babel , 

And smile to see them, though unmoved and eold, 
Smile at the recollected games, and then 

Depart and mix in the affairs of men: 
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So Rachel looks upon the world, and sees 
It cannot longer Fg her, longer please, 

But just detain the passing thought, or cause 

A gentle smile of pity or applause ; 

And then the recollected soul repairs P 


Her slumbernig hope, and heeds her own affairs. 


BOOK XXII. 
THE VISIT CONCLUDED. 


Richard prepares to depart—Visits the Rector—His Rece 
tion—Visit to the Sisters—Their present Situation—The 
Morning of the last Day—The Conference of the Brothers— 
Their Excursion—Richard dissatisfied—The Brother ex- 
postulates—The End of their Ride, and of the Day’s Busi- 
ness— Conclusion. 


“No letters, Tom ?” said Richard—* None to-day.” 
“ Excuse me, Brother I must now away ; 

Matilda never in her life so long 

Deferr’d—Alas! there must be something wrong !”” 
“ Comfort!” said George, and all he could he lent ; 
“ Wait till your promised day, and I consent; 

Two days, and those of hope, may cheerfully be spent. 
“ And keep your pepe, to review the place, 

My choice ; and I beseech you do it grace: 

Mark each apartment, their proportions learn, 

And either use or elegance discern ! 

Look o’er the iand, the gardens, and their wall, 

Find out the something to admire in all; 

And should you praise them in a knowing style, 

Pll take it kindly—it is well—a smile.” 





Richard must now his morning visits pay, 

And bid farewell ! for he must go away. 

He sought the Rector first, not lately seen, 

For he had absent from his parish been ; 

“ Farewell!” the younger man with feeling cried, 
“ Farewell !” the cold ee worthy priest replied ; 
“When do you leave us?”—“ I have days but two :” 
“Tis a short time—but, well— Adieu, adieu !” 
“ Now here is one,” said Richard, as he went 
To the next friend in pensive discontent, 

“ With whom I sate in social, friendly ease, 
Whom I respected, whom I wish’d to please ; 
Whose love profess’d, I question’d not was true, 
And now to hear his heartless, ‘ Well! adieu! 


“ But ’tis not well—and he a man of sense, 
Grave, but yet looking strong benevolence ; 
Whose slight acerbity and roughness told 

To his advantage ; yet the man is cold; 

Nor will he know, when rising in the morn, 
That such a being to the world was born. 

Are such the friendships we contract in life ? 
O! give me then the friendship of a wife! 
Adieus, nay, parting prs to us are sweet, 
They make so glad the moments when we meet. 
“ For though we look not for regard intense, 
Or warm professions in a man of sense, 

Yet in the daily intercourse of mind 

I thought that found which I desired to find, 
Feeling and frankness—thus it seem’d to me, 
And such farewell !—Well, Rector, let it be !” 


Of the fair Sisters then he took his leave, 
Forget he could not, he must think and grieve, 
Must the impression of their wrongs retain, 
Their very patience adding to his pain; 

And still the better they their sorrows bore, 
His friendly nature made him feel the more. 


He judged they must liave many a heavy hour 
When the mind suffers from a want of power ; 
When troubled long we find our strength decay’d, 
And cannot then recall our better aid ; 

For to the mind, ere yet that aid has flown, 
Grief has possess’d, and made it all his own; 
And patience suffers, till, with gather’d might, 
The scatter’d forces of the soul unite. 


But few and short such times of suffering wer 
In Lucy’s mind, and brief the reign of care. 
Jane had, indeed, her flights, but had in them 
What we could pity but must not condemn; 
For they were always pure and oft sublime, 
And such as triumph'd over earth and time, 
Thoughts of eternal love that souls possess, 
Fore taste divine of Heaven’s own happiness. 


Oft had he seen them, and esteem had sprung 
In his free mind for maids so sad and young, 
So good and grieving, and his place was hi 

In their esteem, his friendly brother’s sind 

But yet beneath ; and when he said adieu! 
Their tone was kind, and was responsive too. 
Parting was painful ; when adieu he cried, 
“You will return?” the gentle girls replied ; 
“You must return! your Brother knows you now, 
But to exist without you knows not how; 

Has he not told us of the lively joy 

He takes—forgive us—in the Brother-bov ? 

He is alone and pensive ; you can give 
Pleasure to one by whom a number live 

In daily comfort—sure for this you met, 

That for his debtors you might pay a debt— 





The are call’d ungrateful, but you still 
Will have their thanks for this—indeed you will.” 
Richard but little said, for he of late 

Held with himself contention and debate. 
“My Brother loves me, his regard I know, 
But will not such affection weary grow ? 

He kindly says, ‘ defer the parting day) 

But yet may wish me in his heart away ; 
Nothing but kindness I in him perceive, 

In me ’tis kindness then to take my leave; 
Why should I grieve if he should weary be ? 
There have been visiters who wearied me ; 
He yet may love, and we may part in peace, 
Nay, in affection—novelty must cease— 

Man is but man; the thing he most desires 
Pleases awhile—then pleases not—then tires ; 
George to his former habits and his friends 
Will now return, and so my visit ends.” 


Thus Richard communed with his heart ; but still 
He found opposed his reason andhis will, 

Found that his thoughts were busy in this train, 
And he was striving to be calm in vain. 

These thoughts were passing while he yet forbore 
To leave the friends whom he might see no more, 
Then came achubby child and sought relief, 
Sobbing in all the impotence of grief; 

A full fed girl she was, with rud H cheek, 

And features coarse, that grosser feelings speak, 
To whom another miss, with passions strong, 

And slender fist, had done some baby-wrong. 

On Lucy’s gentle mind had Barlow wrought 

To teach this child, whom she had labouring taught 
With unpaid love—this unproductive brain 
Would little comprehend, and less retain. 


A farmer’s daughter, with redundant health, 
And double Lucy’s weight and Lucy’s wealth, 
Had won the man’s regard, and he with her 
Possess’d the treasure vulgar minds prefer ; 

A man of thrift, and thriving, he possess’d 
What he esteem’d of earthly good the best ; 
And Lucy’s well-stored mind had not a charm 
For this true lover of the well-stock’d farm, 
This slave to petty wealth and rustic toil, 

This earth-devoted wooer of the soil :-— 

But she with meekness took the wayward child, 
And sought to make the savage nature mild. 


But Jane her judgment with decision gave— 


“Train not an idiot to oblige a slave.” 

And where is Bloomer? Richard would have said, 
But he was cautious, feeling, and afraid ; 

And little either of the hero knew, 

And little sought—he might be married too. 


Now to his home, the morning visits past, 
Return’d the guest—that evening was his last. 


He met his Brother, and they spoke of those 
From whom his comforts in the village rose ; 
Spoke of the favourites, whom so good and kind 
It was peculiar happiness to find : 

Then for the sisters in their grief they felt, 

And, sad th Ives, on saddening subj dwelt. 
But George was willing all this wo to spare, 

And let to-morrow be to-morrow’s care : 

He of his purchase talk’d—a thing of course, 

As men will boldly praise a new-bought horse. 


Richard was not to all its beauty blind, 
And promised still to seek, with hope to find : 
“ The price indeed” —— 
“ Yes, that,” said George, “ is high ; 
But if I bought not, one was sure to buy, 
Who might the social comforts we enjoy, 
And every comfort lessen or destroy. 





“We must not always reckon what to give, 
But think how precious ’tis in peace to live ; 
Some neighbour Nimrod might in very pride 
Have stirr'd my anger, and have then defied ; 
Or worse, have loved, and teased me to excess 
By his kind care to give me happiness ; 

Or might his lady and her daughters bring 

To raise my spirits, to converse, and sing: 
’T'was not the benefit alone I view’d 

But thought what horrid things I might exclude. 


“ Some party man might here have sat him down, 
Some country champion, railing at the crown, 

Or some true courtier, both prepared to prove, 
Who loved not them, could not their country love : 
If we have value for our health and ease, 

Should we not buy off enemies like these ?” 

So pass’d the evening in a quiet way, 

When, lo! the morning of the parting day. 

Each to the table went with clouded look, 

And George in silence gazed upon a book ; 
Something that chance had offer'd to his view, — 
He knew not what, or cared not, if he knew. 
Richard his hand upon a paper laid,— 

His vacant eye upon the carpet stray’d ; 

His tongue was talking something of the day, 
And his vex’d mind was wandering on his way. 
They spake by fits,—but neither had concern 

In the replies—they nothing wish’d to learn, 





Nor to relate; each sat as one who tries 
© baffle sadnesses and sympathies : 
Each of his Brother took a steady view— 
As actor he, and as observer too. 
Richard, whose heart was ever free and frank, 
np a , iy before it sank: 

e thought his Brother—parting now so near— 
Appear’d not as his Brother should ; 
He could as much of tenderness re 
When parting for a ramble in the park. 

* Yet, is it just” he thought ; “ and would I see 
= Brother wretched but to part with me? 

hat can he further in my mind explore ? 
He saw enough, and he would see no more: 
Happy himself, he wishes now to slide 
Back to his habits——He is satisfied ; 
But I am not—this cannot be denied. 
“ He has been kind,—so let me think him still; 
Yet he expresses not a wish, a will 
To meet again !’——And thus affection strove 
With pride, and petulance made war on love: 
He thought his Brother cool—he knew him kind— 
And there was sore division in his mind, 
“ Hours yet remain,—'tis misery to sit 
With minds for conversation all unfit ; 
No evil can from change of place arise. 
And good will spring from air and exercise : 
Suppose I take the purposed ride with you, 
And guide your jaded praise to objects new, 
That buyers see ”—— 

And Richard gave assent 

Without resistance, and without intent: 
He liked not nor declined,—and forth the Brothers went, 
* Come, my dear Richard! let us cast away 
All evil thoughts,—let us forget the day, 
And fight like men with grief till we like boys are gay.” 
Thus George,—and even this in Richard’s mind 
Was judged an effort rather wise than kind ; 
This flow’d from something he observed of late, 
And he could feel it, but he could not state : 
He thought some change appear’d,—yet fail’d to prove, 
Even as he tried, abatement in the love ; 
But in his Brother’s manner was restraint 
That he could feel, and yet he could not paint. 
That they should part in peace full well he knew, 
But much he fear’d to part with coolness too: 
George had been peevish when the subject rose, 
And never fail’d the parting to oppose ; 
Name it, and straight his features cloudy grew 
To stop the journey as the clouds will do ;— 
And thus they rode along in pensive mood, 
Their thoughts pursuing, by their cares pursued. 
“Richard,” said George, “ I see it is in vain 
By love or prayer my Brother to retain; 
And, truth to tell, it was a foolish thing 
A man like thee from thy repose to bring 
Ours to disturb ——Say, how am I to live 
Without the comforts thou art wont to give? 
How will the heavy hours my mind afflict,— 
No one t’ agree, no one to contradict, 
None to awake, excite me, or prevent, 
To hear a tale, or hold an argument, 
To help my worship in a case of doubt, 
And bring me in my blunders fairly out. 


“Who now by manners lively or serene 
Comes between me and sorrow like a screen, 
And giving, what I look’d not to have found, 
A care, an interest in the world around ?” 


Silent was Richard, striving to — he 

His thoughts for speech,—for thought, he must: 
Geudingtne ot tdiphisbentnenmeee 

His mild, kind nature, and his proud self-love : 

Grateful he was, and with his courage meek — 

But he was hurt, and he resolved to speak. 


“ Yes, my dear Brother! from my soul I grieve 
Thee and the proofs of thy regard to leave : 
Thou hast been all that I could wish—my pri 
Exults to find that I am thus allied: 

Yet to express a feeling, how it came, 

The pain it gives, its nature, and its name, 

I know not,— but of late, I will confess, 

Not that thy love is little, but is less. 


“ Hadst thou received me in thy present mood, 
Sure I had held thee to be kind and good ; 

But thou wert all the warmest heart could state, 
Affection dream, or hope anticipate ; 

I must have wearied thee, yet day by day,— 
‘Stay !’ said my Brother, and ’twas good to stay ; 
But now, forgive me, thinking I perceive 
Change undefined, and as I think I grieve. 


“ Have I offended ?—Proud although I be, 

I will be humble, and concede to thee: 

Have I intruded on thee when thy mind 

Was vex’d, and then to solitude inclined ? 

O! there are times when all things will molest 
Minds so disposed, so heavy, so oppress’d ; 

And thine, I know, is delicate and nice, 
Sickening at folly, and at war with vice : 

Then, at a time when thou wert vex’d with these, 
I have intruded, let affection tease, 

And so offended.” 
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“ Richard, if thou hast, 

’Tis at this instant, nothing in the past : 
No, thou art all a Brother’s love would choose ; 
And, having lost thee, I shall interest lose 
In all that possess ; I pray thee tell 
Wherein thy host has fail’d to please thee well,— 
Do I neglect thy comforts ?”— 

©O! not thou, 
But art thyself uncomfortable now, 
And ’tis from thee and from thy looks I gain 
This painful knowledge—’tis my Brother’s pain ; 
And yet that something in my spirit lives, 
Something that spleen excites and sorrow gives, 
I may confess,—for not in thee I trace 
Alone this change, it is in all the place: 
Smile if thou wilt in scorn, for I am glad 
A smile at any rate is to be had. 
But there is Jacques, who ever seem’d to treat 
Thy Brother kindly as we chanced to meet; 
Nar with thee only pleased our worthy guide, 
But in the hedge-row path and green-wood side, 
There he would speak with that familiar ease 
That makes a trifle, makes a nothing please. 
“ But now to my farewell —and that I spoke 
With honest sorrow,—with a careless look, 
Gazing unalter’d on some stupid prose— 
His sermon for the Sunday I suppose,— 
‘Going ?” said he ; ‘why then the ’squire and you 
Will part at last—You’re going ?—Well, adieu!’ 
“True, we were not in friendship bound like those 
Who will adopt each other's friends and foes, 
Without esteem or hatred of their own,— 
But still we were to intimacy grown ; 
And sure of Jacques when I had taken leave 
It would have grieved me,—and it ought to grieve ; 
But I in him could not affection trace,— 
Careless he put his sermons in their place, 
With no more feeling than his sermon-case. 
‘* Not so those generous girls beyond the brook,— 
Tt quite unmann’d me as my leave I took. 
* But, my dear Brother! when I take at night, 
In my own home, and in their mother’s sight, 
By turns my children, or together see 
A pair contending for the vacant knee, 
When to Matilda I begin to tell 
What in my visit first and last befell— 
Of this your village, of her tower and spire, 
And, above all, her Rector and her ‘squire, 
How will the tale be marr’d when I shall end— 
I left displeased the Brother and the friend ?”” 
“Nay, Jacques is honest—Marry, he was then 
Engaged—What! part an author and his pen? 
Just in the fit, and when th’ inspiring ray 
Shot on his brain, t arrest it in its way! 
Come, thou shalt see him in an easier vein, 
Nor of his looks nor of his words complain: 


Art thou content ?’— 

If Richard had replied, 
“Tam,” his manner had his words belied; 
Even from his Brother’s cheerfulness he drew 
Something to vex him—what, he scarcely knew : 
So he evading said, “ My evil fate 
Upon my comforts throws a gloom of late: 
Matilda writes not ; and, when last she wrote, _ 
I read no letter—'twas a trader’s note,— o4 
£ Yours I received,’ and all that formal prate 
That is so hateful, that she knows [ hate. 


“ Dejection reigns, I feel, but cannot tell 

Why upon me the dire infection fell : 

Madmen may say that they alone are sane, 
And all besides have a distemper’d brain ; 
Something like this I feel,—and I include 
Myself among the frantic multitude : 

But, come, Matilda writes, although but ill, 
And home has health, and that is comfort still.” 
George stopt his horse, and with the kindest look 
Spoke to his Brother,—earnestly he spoke, 

As one who to his friend his heart reveals, 

And all the hazard with the comfort feels. 


“Soon asI loved thee, Richard,—and I loved 
Before my reason had the will approved, 
Who yet right early had her sanction lent, 
And with affection in her verdict went,— 

So soon I felt, that thus a friend to gain, 

And then to lose, is but to purchase pain: 
Daily the pleasure grew, then sad the day 
That takes it all in its increase way! 
Patient thou wert, and kind—but well I knew 
The husband's wishes, and the father’s too ; 


I saw how check’d they were, and yet in secret grew: 


Once and again, I urged thee to dela) 

Thy purposed journey, still deferr’d the day, 

And still on its approach the pain increased, 

Till my request and thy compliance ceased ; 
could not further thy affection task, 

Nor more of one so self-resisting ask ; 

But yet to lose thee, Richard, and with thee 

All hope of social joys—it cannot be : 

Nor could I bear to meet thee as a boy 

From school, his parents, to obtain a ox 

That lessens day by day, and one will soon destroy. 


“No! I would have thee, Brother, all my own, 
To grow beside me as my trees have grown ; 





For ever near me, pleasant in my sight, 
And in my mind, my pride and my delight. 

“ Yet will I tell thee, Richard ; had I found 

Thy mind dependent and thy heart unsound, 
Hadst thou been poor, obsequious, and disposed 
With any wish or measure to have closed, 
Willing on me and gladly to attend, 

The younger brother, the convenient friend ; 
Thy speculation its reward had made 

Like other ventures—thou hadst gain’d in trade ; 
What reason urged, or Jacques esteem’d thy due, 
Thine had it been, and I, a trader too, 

Had paid my debt, and home my Brother sent, 
Nor glad-nor sorry that he came or went; 

Who to his wife and children would have told, 
They had an uncle, and the man was old; 

Till every girl and boy had learn’d to prate 

Of uncle George, his gout, and his estate. 
“Thus had we parted; but as now thou art, 

I must not lose thee—No! I cannot part; 

Is it in human nature to consent, 

To give up all the good that heaven has lent, 
All social ease and comfort to forego, 

And live again the solitary ? No! 

“We _— no more, dear Richard! thou wilt need 
Thy Brother's help to teach thy boys to read; 
And I should love to hear Matilda’s psalm, 

To keep my spirit in a morning calm, 

And feel the soft devotion that prepares 

The soul to rise above its earthly cares ; 

Then thou and I, an independent two, 

May have our parties, and defend them too ; 

Thy liberal notions, and my loyal fears, 

Will give us subjects for our future years ; 

We will for truth alone contend and read, 

And our good Jacques shall oversee our creed. 
‘Such were my views; and I had quickly made 
Some bold oa my Brother to persuade 

To think as I did; but I knew too well 

Whose now thou wert, with whom thou wert to dwell, 
And why, I said, return him doubtful home, 

Six months to argue if he then would come 
Some six months after ? and, beside, I know 
That all the happy are of course the slow; 

And thou at home art happy, there wilt stay, 
Dallying ’twixt will and wil not many a day, 
And fret the gloss of hope, and hope itself away. 


“Jacques is my friend; to himI gave my heart, 
You see, my Brother, see I wall not parts 
Wilt thou an embassy of love disdain 4 

Go to this sister, and my views explain ; 

Gloss o’er my failings, paint me with a grace 
That Love beholds, put meaning in my face ; 
Describe that dwelling; talk how well we live, 
And all its glory to our village give ; 

Praise the kind sisters whom we love so much, 
And thine own virtues like an artist touch, 


“Tell her, and here my secret purpose show, 
That no dependence shall my sister know ; 
Hers all the freedom that she loves shall be, 
And mine the debt—then press her to agree ; 
Say, that my Brother’s en wait on hers, 
And his affection what she wills prefers. 


“Forgive me, Brother,—these my words and more 
Our friendly Rector to Matilda bore ; 

At large, at length, were all my views explain’d, 
And to my joy my wishes I obtain’d, 


“ Dwell in that house, and we shall still be near, 
Absence and parting I no more shall fear ; 
Dwell in thy home, and at thy will exclude 

All who shall dare upon thee to intrude, 


* Again thy pardon,—’twas not my design 
To give surprise ; a better view was mine ; 
But let it pass—and yet I wish’d to see 
That meeting too: and happy may it be !” 


Thus George had spoken, and then look’d around, 
And smiled as one who then his road had found ; 
“ Follow !” he cried, and briskly urged his horse: 
Richard was puzzled, but obey’d of course ; 
He was affected like a man astray, 
Lost, but yet knowing something of the way ; 
Till a wood clear’d, that still conceal’d the view, 
Richard the purchase of his Brother knew ; 
And something flash’d upon his mind not clear, 
But much with pleasure mix’d, in part with fear; 
As one who wandering through a stormy night 
Sees his own home, and gladdens at the sight, 
Yet feels some doubt if fortune had decreed 
That lively pleasure in such time of need ; 
So Richard felt—but now the mansion came 
In view direct,—he knew it for the same ; 
There too the garden walk, the elms design’d 
To guard the peaches from the eastern wind ; 
And there the sloping glass, that when he shines 
Gives the sun’s vigour to the ripening vines.— 
“Tt is my Brother's !”— 

“No!” he answers, “ No! 
*Tis to thy own possession that we go; 
It is thy wife’s, and will thy children’s be, 
Earth, wood, and water !—all for thine and thee; 
Bought in thy name—Alight, my friend, and come, 
I do beseech thee, to thy proper home ; 





There wilt thou soon thy own Matilda view, 

She knows our deed, and she approves it too ; 
Before her all our views and plans were laid, 

And Jacques was there t’ po we and to persuade. 
Here, on this lawn, thy boys and girls shall run, 
And play their gambols when their tasks are done ; 
There, from that window, shall their mother view 
The happy tribe, and smile at all they do; 

While thou, more gravely, hiding thy delight, 
Shalt cry ‘O! childish! and enjoy the sight. 


“Well, my dear Richard, there’s no more to say— 
Stay, as you will—do any thing—but stay ; 
Be, I dispute not, steward—what you will, 
Take your own name, but be my Brother still. 
“ And hear me, Richard! if I should offend, 
Assume the patron, and forget the friend ; 
If aught in word or manner I express 

at only hes on thy happi ; 
If Ibe peevish, humoursome, unkind, 
Spoil’d as Iam by each subservient mind ; 

or I am humour’d by a tribe who make 

Me more capricious for the pains they take 
To make me quiet ; shouldst thou ever feel 
A wound from this, this leave not time to heal, 
But let thy wife her cheerful smile withhold, 
Let her be civil, distant, cautious, cold ; 
Then shall I woo forgiveness, and repent, 
Nor bear to lose the blessings Heaven has lent.” 


But this was needless—there was joy of heart, 

All felt the good that all desired v’ impart; 

Respect, affection, and esteem combined, 

In sundry portions ruled in every mind ; 

And o’er the whole an unobtrusive air 

Of pious joy, that urged the silent prayer, 

And bless’d the new-born feelings——Here we close 
Our Tale of Tales !—Health, reader, and repose ! 


THE END OF TALES OF THE HALI-+ 
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To Lady x 


Havine (like other undeserving people) a vast opinion of 
my own merits, and some small faith in your sincerity, I 
lieved it impossible you should forget me, and therefore very 
impudently expected a long letter from you this morning; but 
Heaven, which you know delights in abasing the proud, has, 
I find, decreed no such thing; and notwithstanding my vani- 
ty and your vows, I begin to fancy myself forgotten ; and this 
epistle comes, in humble manner, to kiss your hands, and 
petition for the scanty alms of one little visit, though never 
so short: pray, madam, for God’s sake, have pity on a 

risoner—one little visit—so may God send you a fine hus- 
and, continuance of beauty, &c.; but if you deny my re- 

uest, and make a jest of my tenderness (which, between 
riends, I do think a little upon the ridiculous), I do vow never 
to ——; but I had better not vow, for I shall certainly love 
you, do what you will—though I beg you would not tell some 
Certain people of that fond expression, who will infallibly ad- 
vise you to follow the abominable maxims of no answer, ill- 
treatment, and so forth, not considering that such conduct is 
full as base as beating a poor wretch who has his hands tied ; 
and mercy to the distressed is a mark of divine goodness. 
Upon which godly consideration I hope you will afford a small 
visit to your disconsolate M. PreRREPONT. 








To Mrs. Wortley. 
Ash Wednesday, 1709. 

THIs comes to inquire after your health in the first place ; 
and if there be any hopes of the recovery of my diamond? 
If not, I must content myself with reckoning it one of the 
mortifications proper to this devout time, and it may serve 
for a motive of humiliation. Is not this the right temper with 
which we ought to bear losses which ” 








To Mrs. Wortley. 
July 21, 1709. 

How often (my dear Mrs. Wortley) must I assure you 
that your letters are ever agreeable, and, beyond expression, 
welcome tome? Depend upon it, that I reckon the corre- 
spondence you favor me with too great a —s to neglect 
it; there is no danger of your fault; I rather fear to grow 
troublesome by my acknowledgments. I will not believe you 
flatter me; I will look upon what you say as an ovngng 
mark of your partiality. How happy must I think myself 
when I fancy your me to me even great enough to 
overpower your judgment! I am afraid this is one of the 
pleasures of the imagination, and I cannot be so very suc+ 
cessful in so earnest and important a wish. This letter 1s 
excessively dull. Do you know it is from my vast desire of 
pleasing you, as there is nothing more frequent than for the 
voice to fuiter when people sing before judges, or, as those 
arguments are always worst where the orator is in a passion. 
Believe me I could scribble three sheets to——(I must not 
name), but to twenty people, that have not so great a share of 
my esteem, and whose friendship is not so absolutely neces- 
sary for my happiness, but am quite at a loss to you, I will 
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not commend your letters (let them deserve never so much 
pecause I will show ’tis possiblo for me to forbear what 
have @ mind to, when I know ‘tis your desire I should do so. 
My dear, dear, adieu! [ am entirely yours, and wish nothing 
more than that it may be somse time or ether in my power to 
convince you, that there is nobody dearer than yourself to 
M., PrerReport. 

Lam horridly ashamed of this letter: pray Heaven you 
may not think it to@ inconsiderable to be laughed at—that 
may be. 


To Mrs. Wortley, 
August 8, 1709. 
IsHALL run mad—with what heart can people write, when 
they believe their letters will never be received? I have al- 
ready writ you a very long scrawl, but it seems it never came 
to your hands; I cannot bear to be accused of coldness by 
one whom I shall love all my life. This will, perhaps, mis- 
carry as the last did ; how unfortunate am I if it does! You 
will think I forget you, who are never out of my thoughts. 
You will fancy me stupid enough to neglect your letters, when 
they are the only pleasures of my solitude ; in short, you will 
me ungrateful and insensible, when I esteem you as I 
ought, in esteeming you above all the world. If I am not 
quite so unhappy as I imagine, and you do receive this, let 
me know it as soon as you can; for till then I shall be in ter- 
rible uneasiness; and let me beg you for the future, if you 
do not receive letters very constantly from me, imagine the 
post-boy killed—imagine the mail burnt—or some other 
strange accident: you can imagine nothing so impossible as 
that I forget you, my dear Mrs. Wortley. I know no pre- 
tence I have to your good opinion but my hearty desiring it : 
I wish I had that imagination you talk of, to render me a fit- 
ter correspondent for you, who can write so well on every 
thing. Iam nowso much alone, I have leisure to pass whole 
days in reading, but am not at all proper for so delicate an 
employment as choosing you books. Your own fancy will 
better direct you. My study at present is nothing but dic- 
tionaries and grammars. I am trying whether it be possible 
to learn without a master ; I am not certain (and dare hardly 
hope) [ shall make any great progress; but I find the study 
so diverting, I am not only easy, but pleased with the solitude 
that indulges it. I forget there is such a place as London, 
and wish for no company but yours. You see, my dear, in 
making my pleasures consist of these unfashionable diversions, 
I am not of the number who cannot be easy out of the mode, 
I believe more follies are committed out of complaisance to 
the world, than in following our own inclinations—Nature is 
seldom in the wrong, custom always ; it is with some regret 
I follow it in all the impertinencies of drees ; the compliance 
is so trivial, it comforts me: but [ am amazed to see it con- 
sulted even in the most important occasions of our lives ; and 
that people of good sense in other things can make their hap- 
piness consist in the opinions of others, and sacrifice every 
thing in the desire of appearing in fashion. I call all people 
who fall in love with furniture, clothes, and equipage, of this 
number; and I look upon them as no less in the wrong than 
when they were five years old, and doated on shells, pebbles, 
and hobby-horses. f believe you will expect this letter to be 
dated from the other world, for sure I am you never heard 
an inhabitant of this talk so before. I suppose you expect, 
too, I should conclude with begging pardon for this extreme 
tedious and very nonsensical letter—quite contrary, I think 
you will be obliged to me for it. I could not better show my 
eat concern for your reproaching me with a neglect I 
ew myself innocent of, than proving myself mad in three 
pages, 

My sister says a great deal about Mrs, K, but, besides my 

having forgot it, the paper is at an end. 

To Lady Mary Pierrepont. 
August 20, 1709. 

Dear Lady Mary will pardon my vanity; I could not 
forbear reading to a Cambridge Doctor that was with me a 
few of those lines that did not make me happy till this week : 
where you talk of dictionaries and grammars, he stopped 
me, and said, ‘the reason why you had more wit than any 
man, was, that your mind had never been encumbered with 
any of these tedious authors ; that Cowley never submitted 
to the rules of grammar, and therefore excelled all of his own 
time in learning, as well as in wit; that without them you 
would read with pleasure in two or three months; but that, 
if you persisted in the use of them, you would throw away 
your Latin in a year or two, and the commonwealth would 
have reason to mourn; whereas, if I could prevail with you, 
it would be bound to thank you for a brighter ornament than 
any it can boast of.’ It is not because [ am public-spirited, 
that I could not delay telling you what I believed would make 
you succeed in your attempt; nor can I positively affirm it 
oceeds from fondness, but’ rather admiration. “I think I 
love you too well to envy you; but the love of one’s self is in 
all so powerful, that it may be a doubt whether the most vio- 
lent passion would prevail with me to forward you in the pur- 
suit, did I imagine you wanted that accomplishment to set you 
above me, But since, without any addition, as you now are, 
I know there is so little hopes of coming near you, that if I 
loved you not at all, I should not be averse to raising you high- 
6; nor can all the good things you say of me make me think 
the distance to be need and yet I must own they are very 
leasing, notwithstanding you say that when you wrote this 
t you were mad, which brings to my ae | the other, in 
Which you say you are dull, so that you own when you are 
yourself, you have no such thoughts of me. Nay, should 
or ™ another, to convince me that you are in an interval, 
bev g sensible that those shining qualities in you were de- 
© give splendor to a court, please the multitude, and 


4 honor te nature,—should you tell ms your recovery of | 





your reason had not altered your opinion of me, there would 
still be a scruple ; and yet, in spite of that too, your compli- 
ments would please. You may remember you once told me 
it was as easy to write kindly to a hobby-horse as to a wo- 
man, nay, or a man, I should know too how diverting a 
scene it is (I forgot where I met with it, but you can tell me) 
to make a ploughman sit on a throne, and fancy he is an 
emperor. However, ’tis a cheat so pleasing, I cannot help 
indulging it; and to keep off the evil day as long as I can of 
being deceived, shall remain with truth and passion, 
Yours, Anxe Wort-tey. 


To Mrs, Wortley. 
August 31, 1709. 

Wuen I said it cost nothing to write tenderly, I believe I 
spoke of another sex; I am sure not of myself: ‘tis not in 
my power (I would to God it was) to hide a kindness where 
I have one, or dissemble it where I have none. I cannot 
help answering your letter this minute, and telling you I in- 
finitely love you, though, it may be, you'll call the one imper- 
tinence, and the other dissimulation ; but you may think what 
you please of me, { must eternally think the same things of 
you, 

I hope, my dear Mrs. Wortley’s showing my letter is in 
the same strain as her compliments, all meant for raillery ; 
and I am fit to take it as a thing really so: but I’ll give you 
as serious an answer as if ’twas all true. —— 

When Mr. Cowley and other people (for 1 know several 
have learnt afier the same manner) were in places where 
they had opportunity of being learned by word of mouth, I 
don’t see any violent necessity of printed rules; but being 
where, from the top of the house to the bottom, not a creature 
in it understands so much as even good English, without the 
help of a dictionary or inspiration, fine no way of attaining 
to any language. Despairing of the last, I am forced to 
make use of the other, though I do verily believe I shall re- 
turn to London the same ignorant soul [ went from it; but 
the study is a present amusement. I must own I have vani- 
ty enough to fancy, if I had any body with me, without much 
trouble perhaps I might read. 

What do you mean by com weeps be never write to you in 
the quiet situation of mind I & to other people? My dear, 
people never write calmly, but when they write indifferently. 
That I should ever do so to you, I take to be entirely impos- 
sible ; I must be always very much pleased, or in very great 
affliction : as you tell me of your friendship, or unkindly doubt 
mine. [can never allow even prudence and sincerity to have 
any thing to do with one another, at least I have always 
found it so in myself, who being devoted to the one, had never 
the least tincture of the other. What I am now doing is a 
very good proof of what I say, ’tis a plain undesigning truth 
——your friendship is the only happiness of my life; and 
whenever I lose it, I have nothing to do but to take one of 
my garters and search for a convenient beam, You see how 
absolutely necessary it is for me to preserve it. Prudence is 
at the very time saying to me, are you mad? you won't send 
this dull, tedious, insipid, long letter to Mrs. Wortley, will 
you? ’tis the direct way to tire out her patience: if she 
serves you as you deserve, she will first laugh very heartily, 
then tear the letter, and never answer it, purely to avoid the 

lague of such another: will her good nature for ever resist 
Ses judgment ?—I hearken to these counsels, I allow ’em to 
be good, and then—I act quite contrary. No consideration 
can hinder me from telling you, my dear, dear Mrs. Wort- 
ley, nobody ever was so entirely, so faithfully yours, as 


ava. . 

I put in your lovers, for I don’t allow it possible for a man 
to be so sincere as I am; if there was such a thing, though, 
you would find it ; I submit therefore to your judgment. 

I had forgot to tell you that I writ a long letter, directed 
to Peterborough, last post; I hope you'll have it:—you see 
I forgot your judgment, to depend upon your goodness. 


To Lady Mary Pierrepont. 
etait - Sept. 15, 1709. 

Tr is as impossible for my dearest Lady Mary to utter a 
thought that can seem dull, as to put on a look that is not 
beautiful. Wamt of wit is a thought that those who envy 
you most would not be able to find in your kind compli- 
ments. To me they seem perfect, since repeated assur- 
ances of your kindness forbid me to question their sincerity. 
You have often found that the most angry, nay the most 
neglectful air you could put on, has made as deep a wound 
as the kindest; and these lines of yours, which you tax 
with dullness (perhaps because they were not written when 
you were in a right humor,.or when your thoughts were 
elsewhere employed), are so far from deserving the imputa- 
tion, that the very turn of your expression, had I forgot the 
rest of your charms, would be sufficient to make me lament 
the only fault you have—your inconstancy. 

But, upon second thoughts, how can this be a fault? no— 
tis none, and you are altogether perfect. Tis to this happy 
disposition of being pleased with a variety of new objects, 
that we owe that wit of yours, which is so surprising ; and to 
this alone I am indebted for the inexpressible delight in the 
present enjoyment of your favor; and it would be extrava- 
gant in me to call it either your fault or my misfortune. I 
wish the most happy person* now in being, whom I have 
often discovered to be so, in spite of your art to hide it, may 
be as able to make this reflection at the Nottingham race, as 
I am not subdued by so strong a passion of that sort (for 
Hichinbroke air, from whence I am just come, has not so 
kind an influence on all as upon — Such 
passions as those, where there is an object like Lady Mary, 


* This was written in reference to her brother,E. W. Montagua 
Es ., and his future connexion with Lady Mary Pierrepont, 








leave no room for cool reflections; and I wish he may not 
be so far overcome by his fears for the future as to forget 
what a favorite of fortune he is in the present possession ot 
so great a bliss. You will want to know how this race 
comes into my head. This country, out of which many go 
thither, affords no other tittle-tattle at this time ; besides that, 
yesterday, as I was talking of it to Mrs. Sherrard, she said, 
‘ Lady Mary would be well diverted, for Nicolini would be 
there.’ One that was by said, ‘ There would be much better 
diversion there ;' looking at me, as if he insinuated you 
would have pleasures less imaginary than those Nicolini 
could give. When that race is over, and your thoughts free 

ain, [ shall be glad to hear you have been well entertain- 
ed. Every one but yourself will be, 1 am very sure. The 
sight of you is a satisfaction I envy them heartily. There 
is not a man a them that would be content to be any 
thing, to be the man I have named, to enjoy the prosperous 

Je that one of them does. I will be sure to conceal your 
etter, not for the faults you say you are ashamed of, but to 
give no pangs to him, nor any other, by discovering your kind 
assurance that none is dearer to you than myself, which 
would make the dullest letter that ever was written, subscrib- 
ed by Lady Mary, more vaiuabie than all I ever received. 
Don’t think so long a letter as this is inexcusable from so 
fond an admirer of charming Lady Soy as 

NNE WoRTLEY. 


August 21, 1709. 

I am infinitely obliged to you, my dear Mrs. Wortley, for 
the wit, beauty, and other fine qualities, you so generously 
bestow upon me. Next to receiving them from Heaven, 
you are the person from whom I would choose to receive 
gifts and graces; I am very well satisfied to owe them to 
your own delicacy of imagination, which represents to you 
the idea of a fine lady, and you have good nature enough to 
fancy Iam she. Ill this is mighty well, but you do not step 
there; imagination is boundless. After giving me imagina- 
ry wit and beauty, you give me imaginary passions, and you 
tell me I’m in love: if I am, ’tis a perfect sin of ignorance, 
for I don’t so much as know the man’s name: I have been 
studying these three hours, and cannot guess who you mean, 
I passed the days of Nottingham races into Thoresby, with- 
out seeing or even wishing to see one of the sex. Now if I 
am in love, I have very hard fortune to conceal it so industri- 
ously from my own knowledge, and yet discover it so much 
to other people. ”Tis against all form to have such a 
sion as that, without giving one sigh for the matter. Pray 
tell me the name of him I love, that I may (according to the 
laudable custom of lovers) sigh to the woods and groves here- 
abouts, and teach it te the echo. You see, being in love, I 
am willing to be so in order and rule; I have been turning 
over God knows how many books to look for precedents. 
Recommend an example to me ; and, above all, let me know 
whether ’tis most proper to walk in the woods, increasing the 
winds with my sighs, or to sit by a purling stream, swelling 
the rivulet with my tears; may be both may do well in their 
turns ; but to be a minute serious, what do you mean by this 
reproach of inconstancy? I confess you give me several 
good qualities I have not, and I am ready to thank you for 
them, but then you must not take away those few I have. 
No, I will never exchange them: take back the beauty and 
wit you bestow upon me, leave me my own mediocrity of 
agreeableness and genius, but leave me also my sincerity, 
my constancy, and my plain dealing; ’tis all I have to re- 
commend me to the esteem either of others or myself. How 
should I despise myself if I could think I was capable of 
either inconstancy or deceit? I know not how! may ap- 

ear to other people, nor how much my face may belie my 
Peart, but I know that I never was or can be guilty of dis- 
simulation or inconstancy—you will think this vain, but ’tis 
all that I pique myself upon. Tell me you_believe me, and 
repent of your harsh censure. Tell it me in pity to my un- 
easiness, for you are one of those few people about whose 
good opinion I am in pain. I have always took so little care 
to please the generality of the world, that I am never morti- 
fied or delighted by its report, which is a piece of stoicism 
born with me ; but I cannot be one minute easy, while you 
think ill of 
Your faithful 

M. 


This letter is a good deal grave, and, like other grave 

things, dull ; but I won't ask pardon for what I can’t help. 
To Mrs. Wortley. 
Sept. 5, 1709. 

My dear Mrs. Wortley, as she has the entire power of rais- 
ing, can also, with a word, calm my passions. The kindness 
of your last recompenses me for the injustice of your for- 
mer letter ; but you cannot sure be angry at my little resent- 
ment. You have read that a man who, with patience, hears 
himself called heretic, can never be esteemed a good Chris 
tian. To be capable of preferring the despicable wretch you 
mention to Mr. Wortley, is as ridiculous, if not as criminal, as 
forsaking the Deity to worship a calf. Don’t tell me any 
body ever had so mean an opinion of my inclinations; tis 
among the number of those things I would forget. My ten- 
derness is always built upon my esteem; and when the 
foundation perishes, it falls: T must own I think it is so with 
every body—but of this: you tell me it was 
meant for raillery—was not the kindness meant so too? I 
fear I am too apt to think what is amusement designed in 
earnest—no matter. ’tis for my repose to be deceived, and I 
will believe whatever you tell me. 

I should be very glad to be informed of a right method, or 
whether there is such a thing alone, but am afraid to ask the 
question. It may be reasonably called presumption ina girl 
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to have her thoughts that way. You are the only creature 
that I have made my confidante in that case : 1’il assure you 
I call it the greatest secret of my life. Adieu, my dear, the 
post stays; my next shall be longer. os» 


To Lady Mary Pierr , 
oltuind sage 27, 1709. 
THERE cannot be a stronger proof of inconstancy than 
your severity to me for using the word. Whoever should 
read over those inestimable kind things you writ just before, 
and see this cruel reprimand come immediately after it, 
would bewail the uncertainty of human happiness. A 
change like this is not to be met with in tragedy. If it is 
any where, the poet cannot but be condemned for going out 
of nature, by all but myself. I had infallibly raved ere now, 
if this letter had not gone round by Peterborough, and met 
the other on the road, in which your indignation seems a lit- 
ueabated. This [ had the good fortune to open first, so that 
I escaped the fright that your anger would have given me ; 
and viewing a passion I knew half” extinguished, I had only 
the displeasure of seeing how soon you could be offended at 
me, and how easy your affection was to be lost, which I al- 
ways knew was hard to be obtained, I heartily wish those 
lains of Nottingham, that have given me all this pain, may 
e turned by some earthquake into mountains and rocks ; 
that none of its rivulets may ever receive the tears, nor its 
breezes the sighs, of a lover; nay, let them be inaccessible 
both toman and beast. But how can my dearest Lady 
Mary think it so wild (though an unhappy thought in me to 
mention that race? You may easily recollect how either or 
another rallied you upon one you met last year in that field, 
or—where you dined together after the diversion was over— 
well—henceforward I will have done with all jealous tricks. 
I did not imagine I could have paid so dearly for this ; but 
henceforward I will not dare to speak, no, nor so much as to 
think, any my | of my dearest Lady Mary in a laughing 
way ; nor will [ ever presume to meddle with so high a sub- 
ject as your pity to any of the other sex, which you outshine 
so far; but shall be satisfied if I am admitted into your lower 
entertainments, if I have the same rank among your admi- 
rers that your grammars and dictionaries have among your 
books ; if I serve only to assist you in procuring pleasures 
without the least hope of ever being able to give them, Let 
me send you what stories I collect, which you will be sure to 
make diverting ; choose your ribands and beads, on which 
you will bestow the power of enchanting. I will be content- 
ed in transmitting to you the best rules I hear of acquiring 
languages, which, though it can’t raise a genius already so 
high, yet may very much enlarge your dominions, by adding 
all that can possibly disobey you—the ignorant—who are 
taught to believe that learning is wit. Make what you will 
of me, ’tis enough that you own me to be yours. 
A. Wort ey. 
To Mrs. Wortley. 
London, December 7, 1709. 
My knight errantry is at an end, and I believe I shall 
henceforward think freeing of galley-slaves and knocking 
down windmills more laudable undertakings than the defence 
of any woman’s reputation whatever. To say truth, I have 
never had any great esteem for the generality of the fair sex ; 
and my only consolation for being of that gender, has been 
the assurance it gave me of never being married to any one 
among them ; but I own, at present, I am so much out of 
humor with the actions of Lady H***, that I never was so 
heartily ashamed of my petticoats before. You know, I 
commer, that by this discreet match, she renounces the care 
of her children; and I am laughed at by all my acquaint- 
ance for my faith in her honor and understanding. My only 
refuge is the sincere hope that she is out of her senses, and 
taking herself for Queen of Sheba, and Mr. M*** for King 
Solomon, I do not think it quite so ridiculous ; but the men, 
you may well imagine, are not so charitable ; and they agree 
in the kind reflection, that nothing hinders women from 
playing the fool but not having it in their power. The 
many instances that are to be found to support this opinion, 
ought to make the few reasonable more valued—but where 
are the reasonable ladies ? 
Dear madam, come to town, that I may have the honor of 
saying there is one in St. James’s-place. 





To Dr. Burnet, Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 
(W ith the Translation of Epictetus.] 
My Lorp, July 20, 1710. 
Your hours are so well employed, I hardly dare offer you 
this trifle to look over; but then, so well am I acquainted 
with the sweetness of temper which accompanies your 
sg I dare ever assure myself of a pardon. You 
have already forgiven me great impertinencies, and con- 
descended yet farther in giving me instructions, and be- 
stowing some of your minutes in teaching me. This sur- 
pasing humility has all the effect it ought to have on m 
eart; I am sensible of the gratitude I owe to so much 
ness, and how much I am ever bound to be your servant. 
Here is the work of one week of my solitude ; by the many 
faults in it, your Lordship will}easily believe I spent no more 
time uponit : itwas hardly finished when I was obliged to begin 
my journey, and I had not leisure to write it over again. 
You have it here without any corrections, with all its blots 
and errors: I endeavored at no beauty of style, but to keep 


as literally as I could to the sense of the author. My only’ 


intention in presenting it is to ask your lordship whether 

have understood Epictetus? The fourth chapter particular- 
ly, I am afraid [have mistaken. Piety and greatness of soul 
set you above all misfortunes that can happen to yourself, 





except the calumnies of false tongues ;* but that same piety 
which renders what happens to yourself indifferent to you, 
yet softens the natural compassion in your temper to the 
greatest degree of for the i of the church, 
and the liberty and welfare of your country; the steps that 
are now made towards the destruction of both, the apparent 
danger we are in, the manifest growth of injustice, oppres- 
sion, and hypocrisy, cannot do otherwise than give your lord- 
ship those hours of sorrow, which, did not your fortitude of 
soul, and reflections from religion and philosophy, shorten, 
would add to the national misfortunes, by injuring the health 
of so great a supporter of our sinking liberties. I ought to 
ask pardon for this digression: it is more proper for me in 
this place to say something to excuse an address that looks 
so very presuming. My sex is usually forbid studies of this 
nature, and folly reckoned so much our proper sphere, that 
we are sooner pardoned any excesses of that, than the least 
pepenete to reading or good sense, We are > permitted no 
s but such as tend to the weakening and inating of 
the mind. Our natural defects are every way indulged, and it 
is looked upon as in a degree criminal to improve our reason, 
or fancy we have any. e are taught to place all our art in 
adorning our outward forms, and permitted, without reproach, 
to carry that custom even to extravagancy, while our minds are 
entirely neglected, and, by disuse of reflections, filled with no- 
thing but the trifling objects our eyes are daily entertained 
with. This custom, so long established and industriously 
upheld, makes it even ridiculous to go out of the common 
road, and forces one to find as many excuses, as if it were a 
thing altogether criminal not to play the fool in concert with 
other women of quality, whose birth and leisure only serve 
to render them the most useless and most worthless part of 
the creation. There is hardly a character in the world more 
despicable, or more liable to universal ridicule, than that of a 
learned woman: those words imply, according to the receiv- 
ed sense, a talking, impertinent, vain, and conceited creature, 
I believe nobody will deny that learning may have this effect, 
but it must be a very superficial degree of it. Erasmus was 
certainly a man of great learning, and good sense ; and he 
seems to have my opinion of it, when he says, ‘ Foemina que 
vere sapit, non videtur sibi sapere ; contra, que cum nihil 
sapiat sibi videtur sapere, ea demum bis stulta est.’ The 
Abbe Bellegarde gives a right reason for women’s talking 
overmuch, that they know nothing, and every outward object 
strikes their imagination, and produces a multitude of thoughts, 
which, if they knew more, they would know not worth their 
thinking of. I am not now arguing for an equality of the two 
sexes, I do not doubt but that God and nature have thrown 
us into an inferior rank ; we are a lower part of the creation; 
we owe obedience and submission to the superior sex; and 
any woman who suffers her vanity and folly to deny this, re- 
bels against the law of the Creator, and indisputable order 
of nature: but there is a worse effect than this, which fol- 
lows the careless education given to women of quality, its 
being so easy for any man of sense, that finds it either his 
interest or his pleasure, to corruptthem. The common me- 
thod is, to begin by attacking their religion: they bring them 
a thousand fallacious arguments, which their excessive igno- 
rance hinders them from refuting: and I speak now from my 
own knowledge and conversation among them, there are 
more atheists among the fine ladies than the loosest sort ot 
rakes; and the same ignorance that generally works out into 
excess of superstition, exposes them to the snares of any who 
have a fancy to carry them to t’other extreme. Ihave made 
my excuses already too long, and will conclude in the words 
of Erasmus: ‘ Vulgus sentit quod lingua Latina non conve- 
nit foeminis, quia parum facit ad tuendam illarum pudicitiam, 
quoniam rarum et insolitum est, feminam scire Latinam, at- 
tamen consuctudo omnium malarum rerum magistra. De- 
corum est fweminam in Germania natam discere Gallice, ut 
loquatur cum his qui sciunt Gallice, cur igitur habetur inde- 
corum discere Latine, ut quotidie confabuletur cum tot auto- 
ribus tam facundis, tam eruditis, tam sapientibus tam fidis 
consultoribus. Certe mihi quantulumcunque cerebri est, 
malim in bonis studiis consumere, quam in precibus sine 
mente dictis, in pernoctibus conviviis, in exhauriendis, capa- 
cibus pateris, &c. 
I have tired your lordship, and too long delayed to sub- 
scribe myself your ae 
0 








st respectful and obliged 
M. PreRREPONT, 


To Lady Mary Pierrepont. _ 

Dear Lady Mary grows very cool. If I could write a hun- 
dredth part as well as you, I should dispatch the coach as 
often as I do the coachman, to St. James’s-place ; but as it 
is, you will exchange pearl for glass, and I shall think mine 
well bestowed. I am just come into the country, where I 
have met with nothing but what you have in perfection; and 
could I have any part of your imagination, I should write 
perpetually. I am now in the room with an humble servant 
of yours, who is arguing so hotly about marriage, that I can- 
not go on with my letter: I should be very glad to bring you 
into the argument, being sure you would soon convince us in 
what disturbs so many. Every body seeks — ; but 
though every body has a different taste, yet all pursue mo- 
ney, which makes people choose great wigs because their 
neighbor sinks under them, and they dare not be out of the 
fashion. But you have dared to have wit joined with beau- 
ty, a thing so much out of fashion, that we fly after you with 
as much interestedness as we see the birds do when one su- 


* The historical writings of Bishop Burnet have been mest 
unjustly aspersed. Allowing for the errors which all such com- 
positions are liable to, the works of contemporary and following 
= iters have corroborated and established the productions of Dr. 

urnet, 








rior comes near them. If you would give me a i 
ow to divert you, I would try to practise it, but find it im 
possible to be pleased with myself, or with any thing I do, 


Send me word what books to read, &c. Yours ever, 
Anne WoRTLEY, 
To Mrs. Wortley, 
1710. 


I RETURN you a thousand thanks, my dear, for so agree 
able an entertainment as your letter in our co!d climate, 
where the sun appears onmapen. A Wit is as wonderfully 

leasing as a sun-shiny day ; and, to speak poetically, Pha 
us is very sparing of all his favors. I fancied your letter an 
emblem of yourself: in some parts I found the softness of 
your voice, and in others the vivacity of your eyes: you 
are to expect no return but humble and hearty thanks, yet 
I can’t forbear entertaining you with our York lovers, 
(Strange monsters you'll think, love being as much forced 
up here as melons.) In the first form of these creatures, is 
even Mr, Vanbrug. Heaven, no doubt, compassionating 
our dullness, has inspired him with a passion that makes us 
all ready to die with laughing : ’tis credibly reported that he 
is endeavoring at the honorable state of matrimony, and vows 
to lead a sinful life no more. Whether pure holiness in 
spires his mind, or dotage turns his brain, is hard to find. 
Mis certain he keeps Monday and Thursday market (as 
sembly day) constantly; and for those that don’t regard 
worldly muck, there’s extraordinary good choice indeed. I 
believe last Monday there were two hundred pieces of wo- 
man’s flesh (fat and lean): but you know Van’s taste was 
always odd ; his inclination to ruins has given hima fi 

for Mrs. Yarborough ; he sighs and ogles so that it wo 
do your heart good to see him ; and she is not a little plea» 
ed, in so small a proportion of men amongst such a number 
of women, that a whole man should fall to her share. 


My service to Mr. Congreve, My dear, adieu, 
M.P. 
To Mrs. Wortley. 


IT am convinced, however dear you are to me, Mrs. Anne 
Wortley, I am no longer of any concern to you, therefore I 
shall only trouble you with an insignificant story, when I tell 
you Ihave been very near leaving this changeable world; 

ut now, by the doctor’s assistance, and Heaven’s blessing, 
am in a condition of being as impertinently troublesome to 
ou as formerly, A sore throat, which plagued me for a 
ong while, brought me at last to such a weakness, that you 
had a fair chance of being released from me ; but God has 
not yet decreed you so much happiness; though I must say 
this, you have omitted nothing to make yourself so easy, 
having strove to kill me by neglect: but destiny triumphs 
over all your efforts ; I am yet in the land of the living, and 
still yours, M. P. 





To Mrs. Wortley. 
May 2, 1707. 

I nore, my dear Mrs. Wortley, that you are so just to 
me, to believe I could not leave the town without seeing 
you ; but, very much against my own inclination, I am now 
at Thorseby. Our journey has been very bad; but, in my 
opinion, the worst part of it was—going from you. I hope 
you intend to be kinder to me this summer than you were 
the last. There needs nothing to keep up the remembrance 
of you in my heart; but I would not think of you, and think 
you forget me. Farewell, my dear. My letter should he 
longer, if it were possible to make it so without repetition; 
but I have already told you I love you, and implored you not 
to forget me, which (as I hope to breathe) is all I have to 
say. M.P. 


To E. Wortley Montagu, Esq. 

Reapine over your letter as fast as ever I could, and 
answering it with the same ridiculous precipitation, I find 
one part of it escaped my sight, and the other I mistook im 
several places, Yours was dated the 10th of August; it 
came not hither till the 20th. You say something of a pack 
et-boat, &c. which makes me uncertain whether you'll re 
ceive my letter, and frets me heartily. Kindness, you say, 
would be your destruction. In my opinion, this is some- 
thing contradictory to some other expressions, People talk 
of being in love just as widows do of affliction. Mr. Steele 
has observed, in one of his plays, “ that the most passionate 
among them have always calmness enough to drive a hard 
bargain with the upholders.” I never knew a lover thas 
would not willingly secure his interest as well as his mit 
tress ; or, if one must be abandoned, had not the prudence 
(among all his distractions) to consider, that a woman was 
but a woman, money was a thing of more real merit 
than the whole sex put together. Your letter is to tell me, 
you should think yourself undone if you married me ; but if! 
would be so tender as to confess I should break my heart i 
e did not, then you’d consider whether you would or no, 

ut yet you hoped you should not. I take this to be the 
right interpretation of—even your kindness can’t destroy me 
ofa sudden—I hope I am not in your power—I would gives 
good deal to be satisfied, &c. 

As to writing—that any woman would do who thought she 
writ well, NowI say, no woman of common good sensé 
would. At best, ’tis but doing a silly thing well, and I think 
it is much better not to do a silly thing at ail. You compare 
it to dressing. Suppose the comparison just : perhaps the 
Spanish dress would become my face very well; yet the 
whole towr would condemn me for the highest extravagance? 
if I went to court init, though it improved me to a miracle. 
There are a thousand things, not ill in themselves, which 
custom makes unfit to be done. This is to convince you 
am 60 far from applauding my own conduct, my c 
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flies in my face every time I think on’t. The generality of 
the world have a great indulgence to their own follies: with- 
out being a jot wiser than my neighbors, I have the peculiar 
misfortune to know and condemn all the wrong things I do. 
You beg to know whether I would not be out of humor. 


_ The expression is modest enough : but that is not what you 


mean. In saying I could be easy, I have already said I 
should not be out of humor: but you would have me say I 
am violently in love ; that is, finding you think better of me 
than you desire, you would have me give you a just cause to 
condemn me. I doubt much whether there is a creature in 
the world humble enough to do that. I should not think you 
more unreasonable if you were in love with my face, and 
asked me to disfigure it to make you easy. I have heard of 
some nuns that made use of that expedient to secure their 
own happiness; but, amongst all the popish saints and 
martyrs, I never read of one whose charity was sublime 
qough to make themselves deformed, or ridiculous, to re- 
store their lovers to peace and quietness. In short, if no- 
thing can content you but despising me heartily, I am afraid 
Ishall be always so barbarous as to wish you ~~ 
me as long as you live. a Pe 


To E. W. Montagu, Esq. 

IL INTENDED to make no answer to your letter; it was 
something very ungrateful; and resolved to give over all 
thoughts of you. I could easily have performed that resolve 
some time ago, but then you took pains to please me ; now 
you have brought me to esteem you, you make use of that 
esteem to give me uneasiness ; and I have the displeasure 
of seeing I esteem a man that dislikes me. Farewell, then: 
since you will have it so, I renounce all the ideas I have so 
long flattered myself with, and will entertain my fancy no 
longer with the imaginary pleasure of pleasing you. ow 
much wiser are all those women I have despised than my- 
self? In placing their happiness in trifles, they have placed 
itin what is attainable. I fondly thought fine clothes and 

iit coaches, balls, operas, and public adoration, rather the 
tigues of life; and that true happiness was justly defined 
by Mr. Dryden (pardon the romantic air of repeating ver- 
ses), when he says, 
Whom Heav'n would bless it does from pomp remove, 

And makes their wealth in privacy and love. 
These notions had corrupted my judgment as much as that 
of Mrs. Biddy Tipkin’s. According to this scheme, I pro- 

sed to pass my life with you. I yet do you the justice to 
Ciere, if any man could have been contented with this man- 
ner of living, it would have been you. Your indifference to 
me does not hinder me from thinking you capable of tender- 
ness, and the happi of friendship ; but I find it is not 
in me you'll ever have them; you think me all that is detest- 
able; you accuse me of want of sincerity and generosity. 
To convince you of your mistake, I’ll show you the last ex- 
tremes of both. 

While I foolishly fancied you loved me (which I confess I 
had never any great reason for, more than that I wished it), 
there is no condition of life I could not have been happy in 
with you, so very much I liked you—I = say loved, since 
itis the last thing Pil ever say to you. ‘This is telling you 
sincerely my greatest weakness; and now I will oblige you 
with a new proof of generosity—I’ll never see you more. I 
shall avoid all public places ; and this is the last letter I shall 
send. If you write, be not displeased if I send it back un- 
opened. i shall force my inclinations to e yours ; and 
temember that you have told me I could not oblige you more 
than by refusing you. Had I ever intended to see you again, 
I durst not have sent this letter. Adieu, 


To E. W. Montagu, Esq. 


I rHovGHrt to return you no answer to your letter, but I 
find [ am not so wise as I thought myself. "I cannot forbear 
fixing my mind a little on that expression, though perhaps 
the only insincere one in your whole letter,—I would die to 
be secure of your heart, though but for a moment : were this 
but true, what is there I would not do to secure you? 

I will state the case to you as plainly as I can; and then 
ask yourself if you use me well. Ihave showed, in every 
action of my life, an esteem for you that at least challenges a 

teful regard. I have trusted my reputation in your hands ; 
have fe no scruple of giving you, under my own hand, 
an assurance of my friendship. After all this, I exact no- 
thing from you: if you find it inconvenient for your affairs to 
take so small a fortune, 1 desire you to sacrifice nothing to 
‘me; I pretend no tie upon your honor: but, in recompense 
for so clear and so disinterested a proceeding, must fom 
receive injuries and ill usage ? 

T have not the usual pride of my sex; I can bear being 
told I am in the wrong, but tell it me gently. Perhaps I have 
been indiscreet ; I came young into the hurry of the world; 
4 great innocence and an undesigning gaiety may possibl 

ave been construed coquetry and a desire of being followed, 
though never meant by me. I cannot answer for the ob- 
servations that may be made on me: all who are malicious 
attack the careless and defenceless : I own myself to be both, 
I know not any thing I can say more to show my perfect 
desire of pleasing you and making you easy, than to proffer 
to be confined with you in what manner you please. Would 
any woman but me renounce all the world for one? or would 
any man but you be insensible of such a proof of — ? 

M. P, 





To E. W. Montagu, Esq. 

{ Have this minute received your two letters, I know 
fot how to direct to you, whether to London or the country ; 
, if in the country, to Durham or Wortley. Tis very 
likely you'll never receive this. I hazard a great deal if it 





falls into other hands, and I wrote for all that. I wish, with 
all my soul, I thought as you do; I end to 1 


complaisances to you farther than I ought. You make new 





myself by your arguments, and am sorry my reason is so 
obstinate, not to be deluded into an opinion, that ’tis impos- 
sible a man can esteem a woman. I suppose I should then 
be very easy at your thoughts of me; I should thank you 
for the wit and beauty you give me, and not be angry at the 
follies and weaknesses ; but, to my infinite affliction, I can 
believe neither one nor Vother. One part of my character 
is not so good, nor t’other so bad, as you fancy it. Should 
we ever live together, you would be disappointed both ways ; 
you would find an easy equality of temper you do not expect, 
and a thousand faults you do not imagine. You think, if you 
married me, I should be passionately fond of you one month, 
and of somebody else the next: neither would happen. I 
can esteem, I can be a friend, but I don’t know whether I 
can love. Expect all that is complaisant and easy, but 
never what is fond, in me. You judge very wrong of my 
heart, when you suppose me capable of views of interest, 
and that any thing could oblige me to flatter any body. Was 
I the most indigent creature in the world, I should answer 
you as I do now, without adding or diminishing. I am inca- 
pable of art, and ’tis because I will not be capable of it. 
Could I deceive one minute, I should never regain my own 
good + and who could bear to live with one they de- 
spised ? 

Mir you can resolve to live with a companion that will have 
all the deference due to the superiority of your good sense, 
and that your proposals can be agreeable to those on whom 
I depend, I have nothing to say against them. 

As to travellimg, ’tis what I should do with great pene, 
and could easily quit London upon your account; but a re- 
tirement in the country is not so disagreeable to me, as I 
know a few months would make it tiresome to you. Where 
people are tied for life, ’tis their mutual interest not to grow 
weary of one another. If I hadall the personal charms that 
I want, a face is too slight a foundation for happiness. You 
would be soon tired with seeing every day the same thing. 
Where you saw nothing else, you would have leisure to 
mark all the defects ; which would increase in proportion as 
the novelty lessened, which is always a great charm, I 
should have the displeasure of seeing a coldness, which, 
though I could not reasonably blame you for, being involun- 
tary, yet it would render me uneasy ; and the more, because 
I know a love may be revived which absence, inconstancy, 
or even infidelity, has extinguished ; but there is no return- 
ing from a degout given by satiety. 

i should not choose to live in a crowd: I could be very 
well pleased to be in London, without making a ay figure, 
or seeing above eight or nine agreeable people. Apart- 
ments, table, &c. are things that never come into my head. 
But I will never think of any thing without the consent of 
my family, and advise you not to fancy a happiness in entire 
solitude, which you would find only — 

ake no answer to this, if you can like me on my own 
terms: ’tis not to me you must make the proposals: if not, 
to what purpose is our correspondence ? 

However, preserve me your friendship, which I think of 
with a great deal of pleasure, and some vanity. If ever 
you see me married, I flatter myself you'll see a conduct you 
would not be sorry your wife should imitate. as 


To E. W. Montagu, Esq. 

I aM going to comply with your request, and write with 
all the plainness I am capable of. I know what may be said 
upon such a proceeding, but am sure you will not say it. 
Why should you always put the worst construction upon my 
words? Belseve me what you will, but do not believe I can 
be ungenerous and ungrateful. I wish I could tell you what 
answer you will receive from some people, or upon what 
terms. If my opinion could sway, nothing should displease 
you. Nobody ever was so disinterested asl am, I would 
not have to reproach myself (1 don’t suppose you would) 
that I had any ways made you uneasy in your circumstances, 
Let me beg you (which I do with the utmost sincerity) only 
to consider yourself in this affair; and, since I am so unfor- 
tunate to have nothing in my own disposal, do not think I 
have any hand in making settlements. People in my way 
are sold like slaves; and I cannot tell what price my master 
will put on me. If you do agree, I shall endeavor to con- 
tribute, as much as lies in my power, to your happiness. I 
so heartily despise a great figure, I have no notion of spend- 
ing money so foolishly, though one had a great deal to throw 
away. If this breaks off, I shall not complain of you: and 
as, whatever happens, I shall still preserve the opinion that 
you have behaved yourself well, let me entreat you, if I have 
committed any follies, to forgive them ; and be so just as to 
think I would not do an ill thing. 

I say nothing of my letters: I think them entirely safe in 
your hands, 

I shall be uneasy till I know this 1s come to you. I have 
tried to write plainly, I know not what one can say more 
upon paper. 

M. P. 


To E. W. Montagu, Esq. 

InpeED I do not at all wonder that absence, and variety 
of new faces, should make you forget me; but I am a little 
surprised at your curiosity to know what passes in my heart, 
(a thing wholly insignificant to you,) except you propose to 
yourself a piece of ill-natured satisfaction, in me very 
much disquieted. Pray which way would you see into my 
heart? You can frame no guesses about it from either my 
qpeating or writing; and, supposing I should attempt to 
show it you, I know no other way. . 

I begin to be tired of my humility: I have carried my 





les; you have a great deal of fancy ; and distrusts 
being all your own making, cosuee imunavehle then if 
there were some real ground for them. Our aunts and 
andmothers always tell us that men are a sort of ani 
that, if ever they are constant, ’tis only where they are ill 
used. Twas a kind of x I could never believe: ex- 
perience has taught me the truth of it. You are the first I 
ever had a correspondence with, and I thank God I have 
done with it for all my life. You needed not to have told me 
you are not what you have been: one must be stupid not to 
a difference in your letters. You seem, in one part of 
your last, to excuse yourself from 7 done me any injury 
in point of fortune. Do I accuse you of any ? 
have not spirits to dispute any longer with you. You 
say you are not yet determined: let me determine for you, 
and save you the trouble of writing again. Adieu for ever! 
make no answer. I wish, among the variety of acquaint- 
ance, you may find some one to please you: I can’t help 
the vanity of thinking, should you try them all, you won't 
find one that will be so sincere in their treatment, though a 
thousand more deserving, and every one happier. ’Tis a 
piece of vanity and injustice I never forgive in a woman, to 
delight to give pain; what must I think of a man that takes 
pleasure in making me uneasy? After the folly of letting 
you know it is in your power, I ought in prudence to let this 
go no farther, except I thought you had good nature enough 
never to make use of that power. I have no reason to think 
so: however, I am willing, you see, to do you the highest 
obligation ’tis possible for me to do; that is, to give you a 
fair occasion of being rid of me. 
M. P. 





To E. W. Montagu, Esq. 
29th March. 

Toven your letter is far from what I expected, having 
once promised to answer it, with the sincere account of my 
inmost thoughts, I am resolved you shall not find me worse 
than my word, which is (whatever you may think) inviolable. 

’Tis no affectation to say that i despise the pleasure of 
pleasing a »le whom I despise : all the fine equipages that 
shine in the Rieg never fave me another thought, than that 
of pity or contempt for the owners, that could place happ- 
ness in attracting the eyes of strangers. Nothing touches 
me with satisfaction but what touches my heart; and I 
should find more pleasure in the secret joy I should feel at a 
kind expression from a friend I esteemed, than at the admi- 
ration of a whole playhouse, or the envy of those of my own 
sex, who’ could not attain to the same number of jewels, fine 
clothes, &c. supposing I was at the very summit of this sort 
of happiness. 

You may be this friend if you please: did you really es 
teem me, had you any tender regard for me, I could, I 
think, pass my life in any station happier with you than in 
all the grandeur of the world with any other. You have 
some humors that would be di eable to any woman that 
married with an intention of findmg her happiness abroad. 
This is not my resolution. If I marry, I propose to myself 
a retirement: there is few of my acquaintance I should ever 
wish to see again: and the pleasing one, and only one, is 
the way in which I design to please myself. Happiness is 
the natural design of all the world ; and every thing we see 
done is meant in order to attain it. My imagination places 
it in friendship. By friendship I mean an entire commun> 
cation of thoughts, wishes, interests, and pleasures, being 
undivided ; a mutual esteem, which naturally carries with it 
a pleasing sweetness of conversation, and terminates in the 
desire of making one or another happy, without being forced 
to run into visits, noise, and hurry, which serve rather to 
trouble than compose the thoughts of any reasonable crea- 
ture. There are few capable of a friendship such as I have 
described, and ’tis necessary for the generality of the world 
to be taken up with trifles. Carry a fine lady or a fine gem 
tleman out of town, and they know no more what to say. 
To take from them plays, operas, and fashions, is taking 
away all their topics of discourse ; and they know not how 
to form their thoughts on any other subjects. They know 
very well what it 1s to be admired, but are perfectly ignorant 
of what it is to be loved. I take you to have sense enough 
not to think this science romantic: I rather choose to use 
the word friendship than love ; because, in the general sense 
that word is spoke, it signifies a passion rather founded on 
fancy than reason; va when I say friendship, I mean a 
mixture of friendship and esteem, po | which along acquaint- 
ance increases, not decays: how far I deserve such a 
friendship, I can be no judge of myself. I may want the 
good sense that is necessary to be agreeable to a man of 
merit, but I know I want the vanity to believe I have; and 
can promise you shall never like me less upon knowing me 
better; and that I shall never forget that you have a better 
understanding than myself, 

And now let me entreat you to think (if possible) tolerably 
of my modesty, after so bold a declaration. I am resolv 
to throw off reserve, and use me ill if you please. I am 
sensible, to own an inclination for a man is putting one’s self 
wholly in his power: but sure you have generosity enough 
not to abuse it. After all I have said, I pretend no tie but 
on your heart. If you do not love me, I 
with you; if you do, I need add no farther. 
cenary, and would not receive an obligation that comes not 
a ° Ae who loves 7 beck he 

not desire my letter again: ve honor, 
and I dare trust in weno 

I am going to the same place I went last spring. I shall 
think of you there : it depends upos you in —s 
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To Lady Mary wa a 
Jaturday Morning. 

Every time you see me, gives me a fresh proof of your 
not — for me; yet I beg you will meet me once more. 
How could you pay me the great compliment of your loving 
the country for life, when you would not stay with me a few 
minutes longer? Who is the happy man you wentto? [ 
agree with you, I am often so duil, I cannot explain my 
meaning ; but will not own that the expression was so very 
obscure, when I said if I had you, [ should act against my 
opinion, Why need I add, I see what is best forme? I 
condemn what I do, and yet I fearI must doit. If you 
can’t find it out, that you are going to be unhappy, ask your 
sister, who agrees with you in every thing else, and she will 
convince you of your rashness in this. She knows you don’t 
care for me, and that you will like me less and less every 
year, perhaps every day of your life. You may, with a lit- 
ue care, please another as well, and make him less timorous. 
It is possible I too may please some of those that have but 
little acquaintance ; and if I should be preferred by a wo- 
man, for being the first among her companions, it would give 
me as much pleasure as if I were the first man in the world. 
be peg again, and prevent a misfortune from falling on both 

us, 

When you are at leisure, I shall be as ready to end all as 
I was last night, when I disobliged one that will do me burt, 
by crossing his desires, rather than fail of meeting you. Had 
I imagined you could have left me without finishing, I had 
notseen you. Now you have been so free before Mrs. Steele,* 
you may call upon her, or send for her, to-morrow or next 
day. Let her dine with you, or go to visit shops, Hyde Park, 
or other diversions, You may bring her home; I can be in 
the house, reading, as I often am, though the master is abroad. 
If you will have her visit you first, f will get her to go to- 
morrow. I think a man or woman is under no engagement 
till the writings are sealed ; but it looks like indiscretion even 
to begin a treaty without a probability of concluding it. When 
you hear of all my objections to you, and to myself, you will 
resolve against me. Last night you were much upon the re- 
serve: I see you can never be thoroughly intimate with me ; 
tis because you have no pleasure in it. You can be easy 
and complaisant, as you have sometimes told me ; but never 
think that enough to make me easy, unless you refuse me. 

Write a line this evening, or early to-morrow. If I don’t 
speak plain, do you understand what I write? Tell me how 
tu mend the style, if the fault is in that. If the characters 
are not plain, I can easily mend them. J always comprehend 
your expressions, but would give a great deal to know what 
passes in your heart. 

In you I might possess youth, beauty, and all things that 
can charm. It is possible that they may strike me less, after 
a time ; but I may then consider i have once enjoyed them 
in perfection ; that they would have decayed as svon in an 
other, You see this is not your case. You will think you 
might have been happier. Never engage with a man, unless 
you propose to yourself the highest satisfaction from him, 
and none other, 

E. W. Montagu. 


To E. W. Montagu, Esq. 
ee x Tuesday, 10 o'clock. 

I am in pain about the letter I sent you this morning: I 
fear you should think, after what I have said, you cannot, in 
point of honor, break off with me. Be not scrupulous on 
that article, nor affect to make me break first, to excuse your 
doing it. I would owe nothing but to inclination: if you do 
not love me, I may have the less esteem of myself, but not 
of you: I am not of the number of those women that have 
the opinion of their persons Mr. Bayes had of his play, that 
*tis the touchstone of sense, and they are to frame ther judg- 
ment of people’s understanding according to what they thin! 
of them, 

_ You | have wit, good humor, and good nature, and not 
like me. I allow a great deal for the inconstancy of man- 
kind in general, and my own want of merit in particular, But 
tis a breach, at least, of the two last, to deceive me. I am 
sincere: I shall be sorry if I am not now what pleases; but 
if I (as I could with joy) abandon all things to the care of 
pleasing you, I am then undone if I do not succeed.—Be ge- 
nerous, M. P. 

To E. W. Montagu, Esq. 
Walling Wells, Oct, 22. 

T pow’r know very well how to begin: I am perfectly un- 
acquainted with a proper matrimonial style. After all, I 
think ’tis best to write as if we were not married at all. I 
lament your absence, as if you were still my lover, and I am 
impatient to hear you have got safe to Durham, and that you 
have fixed a time for your return. 

I have not been very long in this family ; and I fancy my- 
self in that described in the Spectator. The good people 
here look upon their children with a fondness that more than 
recompenses their care of them. I don’t perceive much dis- 
Unction in regard to their merits ; and when they speak sense 
or nonsense, it affects the parents with almost the same plea- 
sure. My friendship for the mother, and kindness for Miss 
Biddy, make me endure the squalling of Miss Nanny and 
Miss Mary with abundance of patience ; and my foretelling 
the future conquests of the eldest daughter, makes me very 
well with the family. I don't know whether you will present- 
ly find out that this seeming impertinent account is the ten- 
derest expressions of my love to you; but it furnishes m 
imagination with agreeable pictures of our future life ; and 
flatter myself with the hopes of one day enjoying with you 
the same satisfactions ; and that, after as many years togeth- 





* The wile of Mr. (afterwards Sir Richard) Steele. 


er, I may see you retaim the same fondness for me as I shall 
certainly do for you, when the noise of a nursery may have 
more charms for us than the music of an opera. 

Amusements such as these are the sure effect of my sin- 
cere love, since ’tis the nature of the passion to entertain the 
mind with pleasures in prospect; and I check myself when 
I grieve for your al ybyr ing how much reason 
I have to rejoice in the hope of passing my whole life with 
you. A good fortune not to be vaiued !—I am afraid of tell- 
ing you that I return thanks for it to Heaven, because you 
will charge me with hypocrisy ; but you are mistaken : 1 as- 
sist every day at public prayers in this family, and never for- 
get in my private ejaculations how much | owe to Heaven 
jor making me yours, M. W. Monracu. 

’Tis candle light, or I should not conclude so soon. Pray, 
my love, begin at the top, and read till you come to the bot- 
tom. 





To E. W. Montagu, Esq. 

Your short letter came to me this morning; but I wont 
uarrel with it, since it brought me good news of your health. 
wait with impatience for that of your return, ‘The Bishop 
of Salisbury writes me word that my Lord Pierrepont* de- 
clares very much for us. As the Bishop is no infallible pre- 
late, I should not depend much on that intelligence : but my 
sister Frances tells me the same thing. Since it is so, I be- 
lieve you'll think it very proper to pay him a visit, if he is in 
town, and give him thanks for the good offices you hear he 
has endeavored to do me, unasked. If his kindness is sin- 
cere, ’tis too valuable to be neglected. However, the very 
appearance of it must be of use to us. I think I ought to 
write to him a letter of acknowledgment for what I hear he 
has already done. The Bishop tells me he has seen Lord 
Halifax, who says, besides his great esteem for you, he has 
particular respect for me, and will take pains to reconcile my 
father, &c. T think this is nearly the words of my letter, 
which contains all the news I know, except that of your place ; 
which is, that an unfortunate burgess of the town of Hunt- 
ingdon was justly disgraced yesterday in the face of the con- 
gregation, for being false to his first love, who, with an audi- 
le voice, forbid the bans published between him and a great- 
er fortune. This accident causes as many disputes here as 
the duel could do where you are. Public actions, you know, 
always make two parties. The great prudes say the young 
woman should have suffered in silence; and the pretenders 
to spirit and fire would have all false men so serve , and hope 


ing it into the fire at the first dull line. Forgive the ® 
effeets of my solitude, and think me, as I am, 
Ever yours, 
M. W. Monraeu, 


To E. W. Montagu, Esq. , 
714, 

I cawnort forbear taking it something unkindly that you do 
not write to me, when you may be assured I am in a greas 
fright, and know not certainly what to expect upon this sud- 
den change. The Archbishop of York has been come to 
Bishopthorp but three days. { went with my cousin to-day 
to see the wry Lg ges whieh was done ; the Archbish 
walking next the Lord Mayor, and all the country gentry for 
lowing, with greater crowds of people than I believed to be 
in York, vast acclamations, and the appearance of a general 
satisfaction; the Pretender afterwards dragged about the 
streets and burned ; ringing of bells, bonfires, and illumina- 
tions, the mob crying liberty and property, and long live king 
George! This morning all the principal men of any figure 
took post for London, and we are alarmed with the fear of 
attempts from Scotland, though all the Protestants here seem 
unanimous for the Hanover succession. The poor young la- 
dies at Castle-Howard* are as much alarmed as | am, be- 
ing left all alone, without any hopes of seving their father 
again (though things should prove well) this eight or nine 
months. They have sent to desire me very earnestly to come 
to them, and bring my boy: ’tis the same thing as pension. 
ing in a nunnery, for no mortal man ever enters the doors in 
the absence of their father, who is gone post. During this 
uncertainty, I think it will be a safe retreat ; for Middlethorp 
stands exposed to plunderers, if there be any at all. I dare 
say, after the zeal the Archbishop has showed, they'll visit 
his house (and consequently o in the first place. The 
Archbishop made me many compliments on our near neigh- 
borhood, and said he should be overjoyed at the happiness of 
improving his acquaintance with you. I suppose you may 
now come in at Alburgh, and I heartily wish you were in par- 
liament. I saw the Archbishop’s list of the lords regents ap- 
pointed, and perceive Lord W*** is not one of them ; by 
which I guess the new scheme is not to make use of any 
man grossly infamous in either party; consequently those 
that have been honest in regard to both, will stand fairest for 
preferment. You understand these things much better than 
me ; but I hope you will be persuaded by me and your other 
friends (who I don’t doubt will be of my opinion) that ’tis 





it will be an example for the terror of infidelity thr 
the whole country. For my part I never rejoiced at any 
thing more in my life. You'll wonder what private interest 
I could have in this affair. You must know it furnished dis- 
course all the afternoon, which was no little service, when I 
was visited by the young ladies of Huntingdon. This lon 

letter, I know, must be particularly impertinent to a man o' 
business ; but idleness is the root of all evil: TI write and 
read till I can’t see, and then I walk; sleep succeeds; and 
thus my whole time is divided. If I were as well qualified 
all other ways as I am by idleness, I would publish a daily 
paper called the Meditator. The terrace is my place conse- 
crated to meditation, which I observe to be gay or grave, as 
the sun shows or hides his face. Till to-day 1 have had no 
occasion of opening my mouth to speak, since I wished you 
a good journey. I see nothing, but I think of every thing, 
and indulge my imagination, which is chiefly employed on 
you. M. W. Monracu. 


To E. W. Montagu, Esq. 
December 9, 1711. 
T am not at all surprised at my aunt Cheyne’s conduct : 
oe are seldom very much grieved (and never ought to 
e) at misfortunes they expect. When I gave myself to you, 
[ gave up the very desire of pleasing the rest of the world, 
and am pretty indifferent about it. I think you are very 
much in the right for designing to visit Lord Pierrepont. As 
much as you say I love the town, if you think it necessary 
for your interest to stay some time here, I would not advise 
you to neglect a certainty for an uncertainty ; but I believe 
if you pass the Christmas here, great matters will be expect- 
ed from your hospitality : however, you are a better judge of 
that than Iam. I continue indifferently well, and endeavor 
as much as I can to preserve myself from spleen and melan- 
choly ; not for my own sake ; [ think that of little importance ; 
but in the condition I am, I believe it may be of very ill con- 
sequence ; yet, passing whole days alone as I do, I do not 
always find it possible, and my constitution will sometimes 
get the better of my reason. Human nature itself, without 
any additional misfortunes, furnishes disagreeable medita- 
tions enough. Life itself, to make it supportable, should not 
be considered too nearly ; my reason represents to me in vain 
the inutility of serious reflections. The idle mind will some- 
times fall into contemplations that serve for nothing but to 
ruin the health, destroy good humor, hasten old age and 
wrinkles, and bring on an habitual melancholy, "Tis a maxim 
with me to be young as long as one can: there is nothing 
can pay one for that invaluable ignorance which is the com- 
= of youth ; those sanguine — ri and that 
ively vanity, which make all the happiness of life. To my 
extreme mortification I grow wiser every day. I don’t be- 
lieve Solomon was more convinced of the vanity of tempo- 
ral affairs than I am: I lose all taste of this world, and I 
suffer myself to be bewitched by the charms of the spleen, 
though [ know and foresee all the irremediable mischiefs aris- 
ing from it. I am insensibly falling into the writing you a 
melancholy letter, after all my resolutions to the contrary ; 
but I do not enjoin you to read it: make no scruple of fling- 





* Gervase Pierrepont was created baron Pierrepont of Han- 





slope in 1714, he was great uncle to Lady Mary Wortley Monta- 
gu, being at that time an Irish baron. 





'y for the good for an honest man to endea- 
vor to he powerful, when he can be the one without losing 
the first more valuable title; and remember that money is 
the source of power. I hear that parliament sits but six 
months ; you know best whether ’tis worth any expense or 
bustle to be in it for so short a time. 

M. W. Moxtaev. 


To E. W. Montagu, Esq. 
2th Oct, 

I am told that you are very secure at Newark : if you are 
so in the West, I cannot see why you should set up in three 
different places, except it be to treble the expense. Iam 
sorry you had not opportunit y of paying Lord Pierrepont that 
compliment, though I hope that it will not weigh much with 
him in favor of another. I wish you would remember the 
common useful maxim, whatever is to be done at all, ought 
to be done as soon as possible. I consider only your ows 
interest when I speak, and I cannot help speaking warmly 
on that subject. I hope you will think of what I hinted in 
my last letters ; and if you think of it at all, you cannot think 
of it too soon. 

Adieu! I wish you would learn of Mr. Steele to write to 
your wife, 

M. W. Monracv. 


To E. W. Montagu, Esq. 
1714. 

Tuovex I am very impatient to see you, I would not have 
you, by hastening to come down, lose ye we of your ip» 
terest. I am surprised you say nothing of where you stand. 
I had a letter from Mrs. Hewet last post, who said she heard 
you stood at Newark, and would be chose without oppos 
tion; but I fear her intelligence is not at all to be depended 
on. I am glad you think of serving your friends ; I hope it 
will put you in mind of serving yourself. I need not enlarge 
upon the advantages of money; every thing we see, an 
every thing we hear, puts us in remembrance of it. fit 
were possible to restore liberty to your country, or limit the 
encroachments of the prerogative, by reducing yourself to a 
garret, I should be pleased to share so glorious a poverty 
with you; but, as the world is, and will be, ’tis a sort of du- 
ty to be rich, that it may be in one’s power to do good ; riches 
being another word for power, towards the obtaining of whicb 
the first necessary qualification is impudence, and as Demos 
thenes said of pronunciation in oratory, the second is impu 
dence, and the third, still, impudence. No modest man ever 
did or ever will make his fortune. Your friend Lord Hale 
fax, R. Walpole, and all other remarkable instances of quick 
advancement, have been remarkably impudent, The minis- 
try is like a play at Court ; there’s a little door to get in, and 
a great crowd without, shoving and thrusting who shal 
foremost ; people who knock others with their elbows, disre 
gard a little kick of the shins, and still thrusting heartily for- 
wards, are sure of a good place. Your modest man stands 
behind in the crowd, is shoved about by every body, his clothes 
torn, almost squeezed to death, and sees a thousand get B 
before him, that don’t make so good a figure as himself. 


I don’t say it is impossible for an impudent man not to rise 








® The daughters of the Ear! of Carlisle. 
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